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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY met in plenary session on 
November 9 and adopted: an amended resolution of 
the First Committee on the admission of three new 
Members; the General Committee's report recom- 
mending the inclusion on the Agenda of four new 
items; its recommendation that Item 15 of the Agenda 
he revised according to the resolution of the United 
States. as well as an amendment submitted by the 
delegate of the United Kingdom: a resolution on 
persecution and discrimination, proposed by Egypt 
for inclusion on the Agenda: and the report of the 
Sixth Committee on the terms of office of members 
elected to Councils. The President ruled that a proposal 
by the delegate of the Ukraine that the next session 
of the General Assembly be held in Europe would 
have to be submitted in writing if he wished it included 
in the Agenda. 

The meeting was informed of the Security Council’s 
resolution to remove the Spanish Question from the 
list of items of which it is seized and to place at the 
disposal of the General Assembly all records and 
documents relating to the question (see pages 3, 6 
and 20). 

Oo 

The GeNeERAL COMMITTEE, at meetings on Novem- 

ber 5 and 6 decided to recommend to the General 


Assembly the inclusion on the Agenda of the follow- ° 


ing items: (1) translation and publication of the 
(2) the crime of genocide; (3) revision of 
ltem 15 of the Agenda to include consideration of 
possible alternative headquarters sites in the New 
York area and in the San Francisco Bay area; (4) 
the creation by the United Nations of Advisory 
(5) the holding of a conference to imple- 
ment the provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter 
regarding non-self-governing territories. The Cana- 
dian proposal to economize the time of the General 
Assembly was referred to a Committee of eight mem- 
recommendations (see 


classics: 


Boards: 


bers for examination and 
page 7). 

Proposals to increase membership of the Economic 
and Social Council from 18 to 24. and for the creation 
of a World University Alliance were withdrawn, but 
it will be included in the Agenda of the next session 
of the General Assembly. 

o> 

A draft resolution on the admission of Afghanistan. 

Iceland and Sweden was adopted by the First Com- 


MITTEE (POLITICAL AND SecuRITY) on November 6. 
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The admission of new members was discussed at 
meetings on November 5, 6, 7. 8 and 11 and a draft 
resolution prepared by a sub-committee set up to 
co-ordinate the resolutions of Egypt, Panama and 
the Philippines recommending “that the Security Coun- 
cil re-examine applications for membership in the 
United Nations of the above-mentioned states [Al- 
bania, Mongolia, Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal } 
on their respective merits as measured by the yard- 
stick in accordance with Article 4*,” was adopted. The 
Committee then considered an Australian resolution 
on the procedure for the admission of new members 
(see page 3). 


Consideration of the rans of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on action taken’to implement the resolution of 
the General Assembly on the world shortage of 
cereals was continued by the Seconp ComMITTEE 
(Economic AND FINANCIAL) at meetings on Novem- 
her 5, 7. 8 and 11. Statements were made by repre- 
sentatives of FAO and the International Emergency 
Food Council, and by the Director-General of 
UNRRA. A drafting sub-committee was established 
to consider resolutions submitted by the delegations 
of the Argentine and Canada (see pages 38 and 39). 

oO 

The THirp ComMITTEE (SoctaL. HUMANITARIAN 
AND CULTURAL) concluded its general debate on the 
question of refugees and the proposed constitution 
of IRO at meetings held on November 6, 8 and 9 
(see page 31). A letter from the chief delegate of 
Turkey to the Secretary-General informing him of 
the steps taken by the Turkish Government to imple- 
ment his letter of September 30 in regard to forming 
local human rights committees was communicated to 
the Committee. 


oS 
At meetings on November 5, 7. & and 11 the 
FouRTH COMMITTEE (TRUSTEESHIP) continued its 


general discussion on the three items referred to it by 
the General Assembly, viz. (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary-General on Trusteeship agreements: (2) Report 
of the Secretary-General on information to be trans- 
mitted by Members concerning non-self-governing 
territories and (3) Statement by the Union of South 
Africa as to the future status of the mandated terri- 
tories of South West Africa (see page 9). 


o . 
The text of a Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the 
Japanese Mandated Islands was transmitted for infor- 





mation to the Members of the Security Council by 
the United States delegation on November 6. 
o> 
The Budget, Tax Equalization and Report of the 
Committee on Contributions were discussed at meet- 
ings of the FirrH ComMirTer (ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupceTary) held on November 6 and 8 (see page 18). 
> 
The SixtH CommitTeE (LEGAL) 
November 5 and 6 set up two sub-committees, A and B, 
to deal with the codification of international law and 
with privileges and immunities. On November 7 and 
11 the Committee adopted recommendations regarding 
the terms of office of Members of Councils, and the 
United States interpretation of the word “meeting” in 
Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice (see page 27). 
o 
A Joint Sus-ComMITTEE of the FirrH and SIXTH 
CommirTTEEs held its first two meetings on November 
7 and 11. It agreed to postpone consideration of the 
third item of its Agenda (Approval of Agreement Con- 
cerning the Peace Palace of The Hague) and proceeded 
to a discussion of the currency in which the emoluments 
of the Judges and Registrar of the International Court 
of Justice should be paid. 


at its meetings on 


o> 
The Report of the Headquarters Commission was 
presented, and a film illustrating the report was 


shown to the HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE at its first 
meeting held on November 7. On November 11. dis- 
cussion was opened on which sites should be studied. 
in view of the General Assembly’s decision that the 
Committee should consider possible sites in other 
parts of the United States as well as in the New York 
and San Francisco Bay areas (see page 22). 
oO 

The conditions on which Switzerland could become 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice were considered by the ComMiTTEE oF Ex- 
PERTS of the SecuriTy CounciL at closed meetings on 
November 5 and 7. 


“Problems of Control of Primary Reactors and 


Associated Separation Plants” was the subject of the 
informal conversation on November 11 of members 
of the Atomic ENErRcy Commission. 
> 

The PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON WoRLD Foop 
PROPOSALS meeting in Washington held a_ plenary 
session on November 8. Committee 2 held four meet. 
ings during the week and agreed on its Agenda. 
General items on the heenle include (a) existing 
world price situation compared with pre-war; (b) 
problems arising out of inter-relationships of prices 
of different commodities; (c) definitions of stabiliza- 
“prices fair to producers and consumers,” 
and (d) determination of basic price and_ price 
ranges. 


tions and 


Oo 
The INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WorLD HEALTH 


ORGANIZATION which convened in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 4, adopted in Sub-Committee 3 (Negotiations) the 
draft Master Agreement between the United Nations 
and the World Health Organization. In plenary ses- 
sion the Interim Commission considered the question 
of the permanent seat of the WHO; the standardiza- 
tion of sera and other drugs and the transfer of the 


health activities of UNRRA. 


o> 
The PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE_ INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


meeting in London. continued in its Committees to 


examine and redraft the Articles of its proposed 
Charter. 
o 
* Article 4. 1. Membership in the United Nations 


is open to all other peace-loving states which accept 
the obligations contained in the present Charter and. 
in the judgment of the organization. are able and will- 
ing to carry out these obligations. 


2. The admission of any such state to membership 
in the United Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 





Reporting the General Assembly 


In the following twenty pages of this issue we con- 
tinue the reports of the discussions and decisions at 
the plenary Sessions of the General Assembly and in 
the various Committees. Much of the work and many 
of the most important debates of the General Assem- 
bly take place in the Six Main Committees all of which 
are now in frequent session. The First Committee 
considers political and security matters, the Second 
deals with economic and financial subjects subjects: 
The Third with social, humanitarian and cultural 
items. Trusteeship and items relating to non-self- 
governing territories come under the Fourth Com- 
mittee; administrative and budgetary matters under 
the Fifth Committee; and legal and constitutional mat- 


ters as well as legal aspects of other items are con- 
sidered by the Sixth Committee. 

In addition to these Six main Committees. there 
are standing, ad hoc and procedural Committees. It 
is the General Committee, one of the procedural Com- 
mittees, which allots the items on the Assembly's 
agenda to the various Committees which thereupon 
discuss these items and submit their recommendations 
to the General Assembly. Final action is taken by the 
General Assembly in plenary session. 

Our reports from week to week cover the succ essive 
stages of consideration. No attempt is made to report 
ie speeches as such but the principal points made at 
the various meetings are reported. 
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Admission of New Members 


General Assembly welcomes Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden 


Tue General Assembly voted unanimously on No- 
vember 9 in plenary meeting to admit Afghanistan, 
the Republic of Iceland and Sweden to membership in 
the United Nations. (The signing by these countries 
of the instrument of adherence would not take place 
until a subsequent plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly, it was announced). 

While there was unanimity in both the General As- 
sembly and its First Committee (political and secur- 
ity) in approving these three states for membership. 
there was a great deal of dissension throughout six 
meetings of the First Committee regarding the method 
of admitting new Members, so much so that one dele- 
gate deplored the effect that reports of the Committee's 
meetings would have on the public. 

At the General Assembly meeting on November 9, 
Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte of Ecuador. Rapporteur 
of the First Committee, read the report of that Com- 
mittee which recommended to the General Assembly 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“The General Assembly has taken note of the appli- 
cations for membership submitted to the organization 
of the United Nations by Afghanistan, the Republic of 
Iceland and Sweden 

“And of the recommendations of the Security Coun- 
cil on the admission of Afghanistan, the Republic of 
Iceland and Sweden to membership in the United Na- 
tions 

“And of the report submitted by the First Commit- 
tee which unanimously approved the recommendations 
of the Security Council; 

“Therefore the General Assembly decides 

“That Afghanistan, the Republic of Iceland and 
Sweden be admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions.” 


Drafting amendment 


Henrik Kauffman of Denmark suggested as a pos- 
sibility of arriving at unanimous agreement a drafting 
amendment to the resolution which would simply in- 
sert in the first paragraph after the words, “organiza- 
tion of the United Nations,” the following phrase— 
“in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter and rules 
113 and 114 of the Rules of Procedure.” This had al- 
ready been discussed in the Committee, he said. 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands seconded 
his motion, and the delegates of Norway, Czechoslo- 
vakia, China, India, Poland, Ecuador, the U.S.S.R. 
and Uruguay spoke in support of it and also voiced 
words of welcome to the three newly proposed Mem- 
bers. The representative of the Argentine also support- 
ed the motion, and the delegates of Denmark and Iran 
gave further expression to the welcome. 

Dr. José Arce of Argentina recalled that during the 
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discussions in the First Committee his delegation had 
submitted a draft resolution and was suspected of try- 
ing to alter the terms of the Charter insofar as they 
deal with the admission of new Members. He had wish- 
ed simply to take note of three perfectly clear facts 
and their relevance to the terms of the Charter. These 
were that Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden had had 
applied for membership in the United Nations; that 
the Security Council had made favorable recommenda- 
tions in regard to their applications; and that the 
General Assembly, as the supreme organ of the United 
Nations, had to take the decision in accordance with 
the Charter as to the admission or non-admission of 
the applicants. 

Dr. Arce added that his delegation considered that 
unanimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council was required only in matters connected with 
the maintenance of peace and the prevention of war, 
not in other actions. 

“If the unanimity rule applied to all the actions of 
the Security Council,” he stated, “we should end by 
having to accept the dictatorship of a minority, even 
in cases where the minority consisted of only one state 
as against the majority of 50.” 

When the voting took place, the amendment propos- 
ed by Denmark was adopted unanimously as was also 
the amended resolution. 


First Committee 


Discussion of the admission of new Members had 
taken place in meetings of the First Committee on No- 
vember 2 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 15), 
November 5, 6, 7 and 8. There was further discussion 
on November 11. 

At the meeting of the Committee on November 5 
the report of the Rapporteur embodying the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation as approved at the previous 
meeting was read. It did not, however, contain the 
clause that the General Assembly had taken note of the 
applications for membership submitted by the three 
states, and Dr. Arce proposed an amendment to include 
mention of this point, explaining that he felt that the 
Committee’s resolution should clearly show the three 
stages in the process of admitting new Members. His 
delegation was concerned with defending the powers 
and rights of the General Assembly as one of the great- 
est safeguards of world peace. 

This was the beginning of contentious discussion and 
a series of votes that marked the remainder of this 
meeting and the subsequent meetings of the Committee 
on November 6, 7, 8 and 11. 

Eventually the Committee adopted on November 6 
the report of the Rapporteur as amended by the Argen- 
tine proposal with 47 votes in favor, three against, and 
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one abstention. This was the report that was presented 
to the General Assembly on November 9 and adopted 
along with the amendment proposed in the Assembly 
by Denmark. 


Three new proposals 


The Committee then turned to consideration of three 
draft resolutions submitted by Panama, Egypt and the 
Philippine Republic. 

The first of these proposed that the General As- 
sembly recommend to the Security Council that it take 
up anew the applications of the People’s Republic of 
Albania. the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan. Ireland, Portugal and 
Siam. and examine. decide and report on the two 
points of whether any or all of them are or are not 
peace-loving and are or are not able and willing to 
carry out the obligations contained in the Charter: 
and further that unless the Security Council should find 
that any or all of them are not peace-loving or are not 
able and willing to carry out such obligations, it re- 
commend their admission in accordance with the letter 
and the spirit of Article 4 of the Charter. 

The preamble to this Panamanian resolution pointed 
out that the Security Council had Jimited itself to ab- 
staining from making a recommendation that the six 
states be admitted as Members but did not state that 
their applications were rejected for any of the reasons 
on which rejection may be based in accordance with 
the Charter. 

The draft resolution presented by Egypt proposed 
that the First Committee should recommend that the 
General Assembly restate that membership in the Unit- 
ed Nations is open to all applicants fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Charter as stated in Article 4 and 
return to the Security Council for immediate recon- 
sideration all applications for membership which were 
rejected for reasons not derived from the appropriate 
stipulations of the Charter. 

The proposal by the Philippine Republic was that 
the General Assembly. desirous of enhancing the 
scope and influence of the United Nations by admit- 
ting to membership all countries possessing the quali- 
fications set forth in Article 4 of the Charter, should 
recommend that the Security Council reconsider the 
applications of the six states strictly on their respec- 
tive merits as measured by the yardstick of the 
Charter. 


Should reach own conclusions 


Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt said in the Committee 
discussion that his Government believed the General 
Assembly was in duty bound to form its own conclu- 
sions on all matters brought before it and moved the 
adoption of the resolution proposed by his delegation. 

The resolution was supported by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom who said that the 
Security Council's action in rejecting the applications 








of Eire, Portugal and Trans-Jordan by one vote cer. 
tainly called for review. The reason given, that the 
Member government which had voted against them was 
not in diplomatic relations with the governments of 
these three countries, appeared irregular. In his Goy- 
ernment’s opinion the Council was limited in its fune- 
tion to considering whether applicants fulfilled the 
requirements of Article 4, and his Government regarded 
these three nations as qualified. 

After further discussion the Committee adopted 
the Chairman’s proposal for a drafting sub-commit- 
tee for the three draft resolutions, to consist of the 
representatives of Egypt. the Philippine Republic. 
Panama, Czechoslovakia. Chile, the U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, France, China and the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur of the Commit- 
tee ex officio. The sub-committee was to consider the 
three resolutions with a view to merging them as one 
and to report back to the Committee. 


Discussion continued 


At the meetings of the First Committee on Novem- 
ber 7 and 8 the delegates continued their general 
debate on the admission of new Members pending 
receipt of the report from the sub-committee. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico declared that the 
question before the Committee was one of capital 
importance for it affected the very principle of the 
universality of the United Nations. now being put to 
the test for the first time. He supported the three 
draft resolutions. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. thought 
Albania and Mongolia had been unjustly treated, for 
surely. he said. the most important factor was the 
applicant’s conduct during World War II. He spoke 
of the aid they had given in the cause of the United 
Nations. while he contended that the conduct of 
Portugal. Ireland and Trans-Jordan during the war 
had not been in conformity with the conditions laid 
down in the Charter. Moreover, Portugal and Ireland 
did not maintain normal relations with the U.S.S.R.. 
whereas the U.S.S.R. had made an enormous contri- 
bution to the struggle to rid the world of the Fascist 
plague. On the contrary. Portugal had kept up 
friendly relations with the Fascist Franco Govern- 
ment throughout the war years. 


It was currently said that Trans-Jordan. formerly 
a mandated territory. had now become independent. 
but Mr. Gromyko submitted that precise information 
was lacking as to how it had acquired such independ- 
ence or how far it extended. 

He pointed out that the United Kingdom and 
United States representatives had voted against enter- 
laining the applications of Albania and Mongolia. 
There was no reason to consider objections raised by 
one permanent member as unjustified while holding 
that those of two other permanent members were well 


founded. 
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Paul Hasluck of Australia contended it was the 
right and duty of the General Assembly to refer a 
question back to the Security Council w hen it deemed 
that the Council’s report did not rest on solid foun- 
dations or contained an element of injustice. 


He said the United Nations was an association not 
only of former belligerents but of peace-loving 
nations. and moreover included countries which had 
not fought in World War II. The majority of the 
states whose applications had been rejected had main- 
tained a position of neutrality during the war. 


In regard to Trans-Jordan, he believed the facts 
laid before the Security Council and published in a 
supplement of the official records of its meetings 
proved beyond doubt that Trans-Jordan was an inde- 
pendent state. Would it not be in keeping with the 
purposes of the United Nations, he asked, to favor 
the admission of recently established countries in 
order to hasten their advancement towards complete 
independence ? 


Up to each organ 


Oscar Lange of Poland remarked that the members 
of the Security Council had acted in good faith and 
that it would be unfair to accuse the Council of 
having been guided in its decisions by considerations 
extraneous to the provisions of the Charter. He be- 
lieved that common sense and practice showed that 
in the absence of any provisions to the contrary it 
was for each organ of the United Nations to interpret 
the Charter for itself in the performance of its duties. 
If any organ were mistaken in its interpretation or in 
its political judgment, the only reasonable solution 
would be to allow it to rectify its mistakes in the 
light of its own experience. He was opposed to the 
three draft resolutions. 


C. Abayomi Cassel of Liberia submitted that it was 
essential to determine the relative competence of the 
various organs, especially the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. It was imperative to know 
whether the views of 50 Members of the United 
Nations could be discounted by a single power. What 
would be the position of the General Assembly if the 
Security Council maintained its stand, regardless of 
the Assembly’s recommendation? That was another 
point to be determined. 


Meeting of November 8 


The draft resolutions were further considered by the 
First Committee on November 8. Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo of China sugested that attention should be focus- 
sed on improving the Rules of Procedure to promote 
harmony between the Security Council and the General 
Assembly and to avoid unnecessary debate in the fu- 
ture. He advocated thorough consideration of the prob- 
lem which might result from the Council’s refusal to 
accept an Assembly recommendation for the reconsid- 
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eration of applications, His Government felt that each 
organ should be allowed to have its own interpretation 
of the Charter but should make every effort to avoid 
conflicting interpretations. The best way to avoid such 
a conflict was for the Assembly to express its views 
freely for the reference and guidance of other organs. 

Dr. Leo I. Medved of the Ukrainian S.S.R. deplored 
the attempt of certain speakers to set the Security 
Council against the General Assembly through the for- 
mula that the Security Council was the “veto” and the 
Assembly was public opinion. 

Barring Portugal would not prevent the admission 
of ex-enemy states whose regimes had been purged, or 
of states less menacing to peace than neutrals which 
had maintained reactionary internal regimes, he said. 
A state maintaining relations with Spain and the Axis 
powers and not with the U.S.S.R. could not be con- 
sidered peace-loving. 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador declared 
his Government could never accept the imperialistic 
concept of the United Nations as being a group band- 
ed together to enforce its will on other nations, includ- 
ing those whose applications for membership had been 
rejected. If the Security Council was again to reject 
applications properly referred by the Assembly for its 
reconsideration, the Security Council would not be 
speaking for the majority of the United Nations but 
only for those who availed themselves of the rule of 
unanimity. He felt it would not be fair to say that 
the U.S.S.R. was right in maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, and that Portugal was wrong in re- 
taining its neutrality. Portugal as a neutral had the 
right to have normal relations, including trade rela- 
tions, with Spain. 


Su b-committee reports 


At the meeting of the First Committee on November 
11, the report of the sub-committee established to co- 
ordinate the three resolutions was presented. After 
lengthy discussion and a series of votes on four pro- 
posed amendments, the resolution submitted by the 
sub-committee was amended and adopted as follows: 

“Applications for membership in the United Nations 
were submitted by the People’s Republic of Albania, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Hashemite King- 
dom of Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Portugal and 

“the Security Council which has examined these 
applications has not made any recommendations in 
respect of the above-mentioned applicant states. 

“Since membership in the United Nations is opened 
to all peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the Charter and which in the judgment 
of the organization are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations, as stated in Article 4; 


“Therefore: 


“The General Assembly recommends that the Secur- 
ity Council re-examine applications for membership in 


u 





the United Nations of the above-mentioned states on 
their respective merits as measured by the yardstick 
of the Charter in accordance with Article 4.” 

Efforts were made both in the Committee and sub- 
committee to include in the resolution a provision that 
the attitude of the applicant states during World War 
Il should be taken into consideration in the re-exam- 
ination of their applications, but in the Committee this 
proposal was voted down, and in the sub-committee it 
was not put to a vote because of a ruling that it did 
not come within the sub-committee’s terms of refer- 
ence. 

After dealing with this matter the First Committee 
turned to consideration of a draft resolution presented 
by Australia for the preparation of rules governing 
the admission of new Members which would be accept- 
able both to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council. 


The resolution stated that in the preparation of such 
rules regard should be paid to the following prin. 
ciples: 

(a) The admission of new Members is a corporate 
act. 

(b) The General Assembly has primary and final 
responsibility in the process of admission. 

(c) The Security Council not having been given 
any general power covering all matters within the 
scope of the Charter, its recommendation for the ad- 
mission of an applicant to membership should be 
based solely on the judgment of the Council that the 
applicant state is able and willing to carry out its obli- 
gations under those sections of the Charter which come 
within the competence of the Security Council. 


The Committee was still discussing the resolution 
when the meeting adjourned until November 12. 


Five New Proposals To Be Considered 


General Assembly adopts rules on Council terms 


Ix addition to deciding to admit three new Members 
and to enlarge the scope for the selection of a perma- 
nent headquarters site (see pages 3 and 20) the 
General Assembly at its plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 9 adopted unanimously without discussion a 
report and recommendation from the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee on the terms of office of members elected 
to Councils. 

On the recommendation of its General Committe: 
the General Assembly also included as additional 
items in its Agenda proposals on the translation and 
publication of the classics—referred to the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee: on 
the crime of genocide—referred to the Sixth Commit- 
tee: on the creation by the United Nations of advisory 
boards—referred to the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) and Third Committees for consideration of its 
economic and social aspects respectively; and on the 
holding of a conference to implement the provisions 
of Chapter XI of the Charter regarding non-self- 
governing territories—referred to the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) and Sixth Committees simultaneously. 

A further item on persecution and discrimination. 
which had been rejected by the General Committee. 
was admitted to the Agenda by unanimous agreement. 
It was the only item among this group that caused 
any discussion in the General Assembly, although all 
the items had been discussed in committee. 

The General Assembly was advised by the General 
Committee that the sponsors of two other proposals 
those to increase the membership of the Economic 
and Social Council and to establish a World Uni- 
versity Alliance—had decided to resubmit the items 


for inclusion in the Provisional Agenda of the next 
session of the General Assembly. No resolution was 
therefore adopted on these two proposals. 

The General Assembly was notified by the Secre- 
tary-General in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 12, Paragraph 2, of the Charter that the mat- 
ters relative to the maintenance of international peace 
and security which are being dealt with by the 
Security Council are the Iranian question and special 
agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. At its 
meeting on November 4 the Security Council resolved 
that the situation in Spain be taken from the list of 
matters of which it is seized and that all records and 
documents of the case be put at the disposal of the 
General Assembly. The matters with which the Coun- 
cil has ceased to deal are the Greek question (raised 
first on January 21 and again on August 24), the 
Indonesian question and the Syrian and Lebanese 
question. (Article 43 relates to the provision of armed 
forces, assistance and facilities necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace and security). 

No resolution by the General Assembly was re- 
quired in this instance either; it simply took note of 
the information submitted by the Secretary-General. 


Terms of office of council members 

The report from the Sixth Committee on the terms 
of office of members elected to Councils, which the 
General Assembly adopted, provides for changes in 
the Provisional Rules of Procedure. 

A new Rule 87 stipulates that the term of office of 
members begins on January 1 following their election 
by the General Assembly and ends on December 31 
following the election of their successors. 
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A new supplementary Rule J provides that mem- 
bers elected for one, two and three years during the 
first part of the First Session of the General Assembly 
in London will hold office until December 31, 1946, 
1947 and 1948 respectively. Their successors are to 
be elected during the second part of the First Session 
and during the Second and Third regular Sessions 
respectively, and they are to take and continue in 
office in accordance with the new Rule 87. 

The Committee pointed out in its report that the 
wording of the Agenda item might be read as having 
limited it to consideration of the manner in which 
the one year terms of 1946 were to be provided for. 
However. there was an apparently unanimous wish 
on the part of the delegations to apply to the two and 
three-year terms the same principle as the General 
Assembly applied to the one-year term, so even at 
the risk of appearing to exceed its mandate the Com- 
mittee proposed texts which dealt with the whole 
matter. It hoped that this course would best econo- 
mize the time of the General Assembly. 


Persecution and discrimination 

When the General Assembly on November 9 came 
to the part of the General Committee’s report on the 
rejected draft resolution on persecution and discrim- 
ination, Helmy Bahgat Badaoui Bey of Egypt, whose 
delegation had sponsored it, stated that persecution 
and discrimination appeared still to be occurring in 
Central Europe after the downfall of the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships and after the adoption of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The resolution made 
a declaration of principle and appealed to all govern- 
ments and all administrative authorities to conform 
to the letter and spirit of the Charter and to 
take energetic measures against persecution and 
discrimination. 

It was clear, he said, that every kind of persecution 
and discrimination, whether religious or racial or of 
any other character, was against the letter and spirit 
of the Charter. Members of the United Nations must 
not only observe the Charter themselves, but must 
also see that it is observed everywhere. 

The Egyptian proposal was supported by Abdul- 
Monim Bey Riad of Saudi Arabia, Mr. Justice Chagla 
of India and Emilio Saint-Lot of Haiti. 


Would present amendments 

Oscar Lange of Poland reserved the right in the 
name of his delegation to present at the proper time 
amendments to the resolution, if it was placed on the 
Agenda. These amendments would mention the rem- 
nants of Fascism which still operated in Europe; 
they would call on all governments to intensify their 
strugzle against the remnants of Fascism, and finally 
they would call on all governments and powers to 
refrain from giving any encouragement to these rem- 
nants or from making any difficulties for the new 
democratic governments which were struggling against 
Fascism. 
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Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
stated that when the matter was discussed in the Gen- 
eral Committee there was obviously a regrettable mis- 
understanding. He had undertsood that the resolution 
was directed against what was happening in Central 
Europe, and he had come to the conclusion that it 
must mean Germany and Austria, both countries un- 
der Allied control. The thought had occurred whether 
it was perhaps in defence of the German populations 
against the Allied authorities in these occupied terri- 
tories. That was the reason for his suspicion. 

Now he fully understood the meaning of the pro- 
posal. The Ukrainian delegation—and he was con- 
vinced all the Slavic delegations in the hall—very 
warmly supported it. He therefore suggested that the 
discussion be closed and that the proposal be adopted 
by acclamation and unanimously, 

Philip Noel-Baker of the United Kingdom said he 
had intended to make the same proposal—that the 
resolution be adopted without a reference to a commit- 
tee. However, the representative of Poland had sug- 
gested that he wished to put forward amendments, and 
he would be ready to support these amendments if 
they were deemed necessary, but he hoped the Ukrain- 
ian proposal would -be accepted. 

At this. the President reminded the delegates 
that what was being discussed was not the adoption 
of the resolution but whether it should go on the Agen- 
da. He could not permit a discussion of substance that 
day, for the delegations were not prepared for it. 

Representative Sol Bloom of the United States and 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. spoke in favor 
of including the item in the Agenda, and this was 
agreed to unanimously. 


Considered in Committee 


The Egyptian draft resolution had caused consider- 
able discussion in the meeting of the General Commit- 
tee on November 6 prior to its consideration by the 
General Assembly. At the invitation of Mr. Spaak, 
Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt was invited to the table 
for the Committee’s discussion. 

Asked for an explanation of the meaning of his 
original draft resolution, he replied that it applied 
to discrimination practised in certain Central European 
countries towards certain religious and racial minor- 
ities. His delegation would welcome an assurance from 
all governments that persecution or discrimination was 
no longer practised anywhere. 

Mr. Noel-Baker said that if Egypt was thinking of 
the Jewish refugees who were escaping from certain 
Eastern European countries to allied zones, an appeal 
by the General Assembly would be of great advantage. 

The Chairman felt that the very principles of 
the Charter were involved. It would be wiser, he 
thought, not to have them restated in a resolution un- 
less it was in connection with a concrete and well- 
defined case. 









Mr. Fawzi maintained that, given an actual and 
undisputed situation, it would be well to remind the 
world of the principles laid down in the Charter, He 
asked Dr. Manuilsky if he thought there was still 
persecution and discrimination in certain countries 


in Europe. 

To this Dr. Manuilsky replied that in Germany and 
Austria as well as in all Allied occupation zones this 
was not the case. In Poland Jews were being massacred 
by the supporters of a so-called former government, he 
said. If Mr. Noel-Baker had implied that there was such 
persecution in the Ukraine. Dr. Manuilsky did not 
think it necessary to reply. In Palestine Jews were 
really persecuted, he stated. 

The Chairman intervened and pointed out to Dr. 
Manuilsky that he should refrain from speaking on 
subjects not connected with the matter under discus- 
sion. He had thought, too, that the Egyptian delegate 
should not have asked Dr. Manuilsky the question. 

When H. T. Andrews of the Union of South Africa 
suggested that the proposal be withdrawn and submit- 
ted to the Third Committee (Social. Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Mr. Spaak asked Mr. Fawzi if he would 
withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Noel-Baker protested against what he called 
“the irresponsible and groundless allegations” of Dr. 
Manuilsky on Palestine. 

Mr. Fawzi agreed to modify his resolution by sub- 
mitting only its last paragraph. but the Committee’s 
vote was three in the affirmative, three in the negative 
and three absentions, and the proposal was there- 
fore rejected. It was this proposal, however, that the 
General Assembly later decided to place on the 
Agenda. 


Publication of classics 


The items which the General Assembly added to its 
Agenda on November 9 had been considered by the 
General Committee on November 5 and 6. 

Camille Chamoun of Lebanon told the Committee 
that under the Lebanese proposal for the translation 
and publication of the classics it was intended that 
the five official languages of the United Nations should 
be used, but there was no estimate of the cost. It 
would be insignificant, he thought. compared with that 
of the United Nations as a whole. 

On the proposal from the Argentine delegation to 
increase the membership of the Economic and Social 
Council from eighteen to twenty-four members, Dr. 
José Arce of the Argentine felt that, as peace and 
security were already well assured, the questions be- 
fore the United Nations would be continually more 
of an economic and social nature, and the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council could therefore 
usefully be extended to include certain countries which. 
although small in area or political importance, ranked 
with some of the great powers in social and economic 
matters. 


Dr. Roberto Jimenez of Panama explained to the 
Committee that the proposal by Cuba, India and Pan. 
ama to declare genocide an international crime did 
not call for an immediate report but merely drew the 
attention of the Economic and Social Council to that 
particular crime, which was not covered by any of the 
existing penal codes. 

A motion by Andrei A, Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. 
to reject the item was defeated by three votes to seven, 
with one abstention. 

When the Committee on November 6 took up con- 
sideration of the proposal of the delegation of Lebanon 
for establishment of advisory boards by the United 
Nations, Mr. Chamoun commented that the purpose 
of his delegation was that the United Nations should 
emerge from the stage of theoretical recommendations 
and enter that of practical implementation. The organi- 
zation. he felt. must be in a position to supply to 
Member states. upon application, those experts whom 
they needed for the improvement of their economic, 
scientific and cultural conditions. 

Regarding the proposal of the delegation of Lebanon 
for establishment of a World University Alliance, he 
said that certain university centres had asked that it 
be laid before the United Nations. 


Non-selj-governing peoples 

The Philippine proposal to hold a conference of 
non-self-governing peoples to implement the provisions 
of Chapter XI caused considerable discussion. Briga- 
dier-General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippine Re- 
public said it was proposed that the conference should 
meet under the auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council since it would be impossible to bring it 
under the Trusteeship Council, the powers of which 
were limited by the provisions of the Charter. The 
non-self-governing peoples would take part in the 
conference, which would be the means for them to 
make their voice heard, independently of the reports 
transmitted by the administering powers in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter. It was the inten- 
tion of the Philippine proposal that the Economic and 
Social Council should so constitute the conference that 
it would be a permanent body meeting perhaps once 
a year. 


To economize time 

When the General Committee at the same meeting 
considered the measures proposed by Canada to econ- 
omize the time of the General Assembly, L. S. St. 
Laurent of Canada said it was far from his intention 
to wish to restrict freedom of speech or discussion. 

It was decided by seven votes to two to establish 
an ad hoc sub-committee to examine the various meas- 
ures calculated to economize the time of the General 
Assembly, and the Chairman nominated Belgium, 
France, Panama, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. It was agreed that 
Canada would participate in an advisory capacity. 
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Au the delegates speaking in the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s general discussion emphasized the importance of 
the early establishment of the Trusteeship Council. 

Some delegates felt that the draft trusteeship agree- 
ments which had been submitted provided a reason- 
able basis, and emphasized that the particular circum- 
stances of each territory must be taken into account. 
Stress was laid however on the necessity for judging 
the agreements in accordance with the terms and prin- 
ciples of the Charter, and certain aspects of the agree- 
ments were criticized. Many delegates expressed the 
view that all mandates should be placed under trustee- 
ship with a view to their ultimate self-government or 
independence. Delegates of mandatory powers sub- 
mitting agreements stated their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The importance of the obligations undertaken under 
Chapter XI of the Charter towards the peoples of non- 
self-governing territories was emphasized in the debate. 
This Chapter contains a general declaration and is 
applicable to all non-self-governing territories. 

Several delegates sharply criticized the South Afri- 
can proposal to incorporate the mandated territory of 
South West Africa in the Union as being contrary to 
the principles of the Charter, but on the other hand it 
was argued that under the Charter it was permissive 
not obligatory to place mandates under trusteeship. 


U.N. might exercise trusteeship funciic: s 


The first speaker on Tuesday, November 5, was the 
Indian delegate, Sir Maharaj Singh. India desired, 
he said, to see autonomous and independent govern- 
ments installed as quickly as possible in every part 
of the world. It should be recognized that sovereignty 
resided in the peoples of the territories which were 
still dependent, and not in the administering authority. 
Transfer of sovereignty to the mandatory powers 
would amount to a breach of the principle of non- 
annexation, which had been recognized at Versailles. 
In the transition period while these dependent terri- 
tories were being prepared for independence, he pro- 
posed. the United Nations itself should exercise the 
functions of trusteeship under the Charter. This would 
enable the various policies to be co-ordinated, would 
be more impartial and promote more rapid progress 
towards self-government. The powers responsible for 
the day-to-day administration of these territories 
would be the agents of the United Nations. 

Turning to the question of trusteeship agreements, 
Sir Maharaj Singh said that the wording of Article 79 
of the Charter (referring to agreements to be entered 
into with the “states directly concerned”) was am- 


Principles of Trusteeship Discussed 


Problems of non-self-governing territories 






biguous. He noted that in the case of Tanganyika. 
India had not been consulted, although there were 
30,000 Indians in Tanganyika and the territory occu- 
pied a strategic position in relation to India’s defence. 


Autonomy declared final objective 


It should be clearly stated. maintained the Indian 
delegate, that the final objective of trusteeship was the 
autonomy of trust territories, and that no racial dis- 
crimination and no monopoly would be admitted. 
Freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, and 
freedom to present petitions would have to be guar- 
anteed. No authority should be given to establish a 
base without the consent of the United Nations. As 
with the Americans in the Philippines, a date-limit 
should be fixed for the transitional period. 


The Indian delegate strongly opposed the South 
African proposal to incorporate the mandated terri- 
tory of South West Africa in the Union as a retro- 
grade step and in contradiction to the spirit of the 
Charter. He enumerated the discriminatory practices 
in the Union against the natives and against all non- 
Europeans. Further the Indian delegate thought it 
was impossible to believe that the native population 
of South West Africa had understood the issues in- 
volved and the advantages of the trusteeship system, 
and referred to the fact that consultation had been 
conducted by officials and magistrates of the Govern- 
ment. The only appropriate action was to put such 
territories under a trusteeship system which would 
lead them progressively to political independence. 


The Indian delegate also observed that no proposal 
had been made to place territories other than those 
under mandate voluntarily under the trusteeship sys- 
tem, 


On the question of non-self-governing territories he 
agreed with the interpretation that Chapter XI of the 
Charter should apply to all territories administered by 
Members of the United Nations, which did not enjoy 
the same autonomy as the metropolitan territory. In- 
formation sent in concerning them should be as com- 
plete as possible and sent in within six months of the 
end of the year. 


The French delegate, M. Paul-Emile Naggiar. ex- 
pressed his government’s adherence to the obligations 
of the Charter concerning the trusteeship system and 
the obligation to furnish information concerning non- 
self-governing territories. France had been the first 
to submit formal plans for placing her mandated ter- 
ritories of French Cameroons and Togoland under 
trusteeship and hoped for the speedy creation of the 
Trusteeship Council. He referred to the provisions in 











the new French Constitution on the equal rights of 
the peoples of non-self-governing territories, in regard 
to which information had already been submitted to 
the United Nations. 


Co-operation with specialized agencies 


Mr. Blom, the Netherlands delegate, hoped for the 
rapid organization of the trusteeship system, and 
thought that ihe plans now submitted by various gov- 
ernments were sufficient to bring it into operation. 
The Indian proposal to entrust the supreme adminis- 
tration to the United Nations should not be allowed 
to retard the constitution of the Trusteeship Council. 
He stressed the advisability as regards non-self-gov- 
erning territories in general, of co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, in particular the FAO and the 
ILO. Finally he stated that the Netherlands delegation 
reserved its position on the future status of South West 


Africa. 


The Egyptian delegate, Badaoui Bey, welcomed the 
submission of draft trusteeship agreements, and sup- 
ported the Indian view that these agreements should 
lead to the autonomy of the countries concerned. He 
criticized the South African proposal to incorporate 
South West Africa, and suggested that the discussion 
on the proposal should be postponed pending a deci- 
sion on the Indian complaint of discrimination against 
Indians in the Union. A resolution to this effect was 
submitted but later withdrawn by the Egyptian dele- 
gation. 


The Danish delegate, Mr. Lannung, suggested that 
some further documentation on the question of South 
West Africa might be helpful, such as League of 
Nations documents and papers which might be pro- 
vided by the Secretariat, but this view was not shared 
by the U.S.S.R. delegate, Mr. Novikov, who held that 
it was in the light of the Charter that the decision on 
the South African request must be taken and not in 
relation to documents dealing with the past. His view 
was shared by Mr. Dulles, the delegate of the United 
States of America. 


Advantages of trusteeship system 


Sir Carl Berendsen, the New Zealand delegate, 
said that his country had been guided by two prin- 
ciples — that they should work in the interest of the 
inhabitants of the territory leading them towards self- 
government, and that they should work in co-operation 
with the United Nations, as they had with the League 
of Nations. An international system of trusteeship 
would have the advantages of allowing supervision, 
criticism and comparison between the various trustee- 
ship regimes. His delegation attached great impor- 
tance to the establishment of the Trusteeship Council. 
He thought that the trusteeship agreements should: 
designate the authorities responsible for the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing peoples; formulate 
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their responsibilities towards those peoples and to. 
wards the United Nations; embody a formal declara. 
tion of the rights of the inhabitants. It was, however, 
important to take into account the varied character 
of the territories to be placed under trusteeship. 


Mr. Carias, the Honduran delegate, expressed his 
agreement with the Indian representative’s statement 
on the equality of races, and stated that his own and 
two Latin American countries had never known racial 
discrimination. 


The first speaker at the Committee’s sixteenth meet. 
ing was the United States delegate, John Foster Dulles, 
He stressed that the most important matter before the 
Committee was the establishment of the Trusteeship 
Council at this session, and emphasized the impor. 
tance attached by the United States to the Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Drafts provided a reasonable basis 


He expressed satisfaction that mandatory powers 
had submitted trusteeship proposals, and referred to 
President Truman’s statement announcing the draft 
of a “strategic area” trusteeship agreement for the 
former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific which 
would be submitted to the Security Council for its 
approval. 


Most of the eight draft trusteeship agreements be- 
fore the Committee were, he said, considered satisfac- 
tory by the United States, and provided a reasonable 
basis for implementing the trusteeship system. 


The Charter provisions on trusteeship agreements 
were, however, he maintained, awkward and ambigu- 
ous. They were such that, before the Trusteeship 
Council could be established, agreements must have 
been concluded with at least three Members of the 
United Nations. The terms were to be agreed upon by 
the “states directly concerned”, including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territory held under mandate, 
and approved by the General Assembly or in the case 
of strategic areas by the Security Council. It was there- 
fore clear that in the case of the agreements being con- 
sidered the terms of trusteeship must be agreed by 
the mandatory power and approved by the General 
Assembly. The United States considered that where 
the territory was administered by one state, the fairest 
and most workable interpretation of “states directly 
concerned” would be to take it as applying to that 
power only. He referred to the difficulties which, he 
maintained, would arise from any other interpreta- 
tions and urged the adoption of a practical procedure 
to permit the establishment of the trusteeship system 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Dulles proposed: that a sub-committee should 
be established to consider the draft trusteeship agree- 
ments and to negotiate in relation to them on behalf 
of the United Nations; that all interested states be 
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given opportunity to submit suggestions regarding 
the agreements to the sub-committee and the manda- 
tory power involved; that the mandatory power should 
then advise the sub-committee if the suggestions were 
acceptable; that any consequent modifications to the 
agreements should be considered by the Fourth Com- 
mittee and recommendations as to approval or dis- 
approval made by it to the General Assembly. Under 
this procedure, he maintained, every state interested 
whether technically “directly concerned” or not would 
have an equal opportunity to present its views. He 
emphasized the claim of the United States to be con- 
sidered as one of the “states directly concerned” but 
stated that his country was willing to join with others 
in a system of equality and did not want an interpreta- 
tion of “states directly concerned” which might import 
the veto system into the work of the Assembly. 


He further reminded the Committee that there could 
be no trusteeship for mandated territories without the 
agreement of the mandatory power, and that if there 
were trusteeship at all this automatically provided 
the inhabitants of the trust territories with the benefits 
of the Charter. Although the draft agreements before 
the Committee were capable of improvement, the es- 
sential thing was not to insist on the expression of 
particular views but to establish the Trusteeship 
Council and to make operative the basic obligations 
of the trusteeship system in the Charter. 


South African proposal opposed 
The Chinese delegate, Mr. Liu Chieh, also urged the 


immediate establishment of the Trusteeship Council. 
The draft agreements so far submitted, he thought, 
were generally satisfactory, but might contain more 
specific provisions for fostering free political institu- 
tions. He criticized the South African proposal to in- 
corporate South West Africa in the Union as a retro- 
grade step. He doubted if improvements in the living 
conditions of the inhabitants, geographical contiguity 
or economic ties were adequate grounds for incorpo- 
ration; and consultations conducted exclusively by 
the administering authority were not perhaps a 
sound basis. Dr, Liu Chieh also referred to policies 
of racial discrimination in the Union of South Africa 
which would be to the disadvantage of the natives of 
South West Africa if that territory were incorporated. 


Dr. Worm Muller, the Norwegian delegate, urged 
that the eight trusteeship agreements should be con- 
sidered and approved. To establish the Trusteeship 
Council promptly was more important than to elabo- 
rate the agreements. He opposed the Indian proposal 
to place trust territories under the administration of 
the United Nations itself at this time on the grounds 
that at present the organization had neither the ma- 
chinery, the personnel, nor the experience for this 
purpose. International supervision was the corner- 
stone of the trusteeship system, and the administering 
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states were only agents and custodians. The Nor- 
wegian delegate reserved his position on the question 
of South West Africa; he could not agree that this 
proposal was a breach of the terms of the Charter, but 
the United Nations must itself find out what the 
natives of South West Africa wanted. 


Development of trust territories 


Mr. Carlos Martins, the Brazilian delegate, referred 
to the important contributions made by the colonial 
people in the cause of liberty. It was no longer pos- 
sible to tolerate undeveloped countries because they 
were a source of weakness, insecurity and rivalry for 
the rest of the world. He felt that the trusteeship 
system had a wider scope than the old mandates sys- 
tem. He noted with satisfaction that the majority of 
agreements submitted contained the basic aims of the 
trusteeship system. The economic development of 
natural resources and the access of the inhabitants to 
the technical and financial resources necessary for 
their economic progress should also be taken into con- 
sideration in the agreements. Only those draft agree- 
ments should be approved which were in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the Charter. 


The Belgian delegate, Mr. Ryckmans, referred to 
the broad character of the Belgian colonial charter, 
the principles of which were in many ways similar to 
those of the United Nations Charter. Equality 
had been granted, not only in the mandated territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi, but also in the Belgian Congo 
since its foundation. The draft trusteeship agreement 
for Ruanda-Urundi, he said, took into consideration 
all the Charter provisions. Agreements were mainly 
designed to bring the Charter into operation in the 
trust territories, and it was for the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to supervise their application. As regards Chapter 
XI of the Charter, the Belgian Government had al- 
ready undertaken to transmit all the required informa- 
tion in respect of the Belgian Congo. He emphasized 
the difference in the degree of development of non- 
self-governing peoples, and referred to the “salutary 
effect of the periodic reports submitted to the League 
Mandates Commission”. 


Conference of non-self-governing peoples 


The final speaker at the meeting was the Philippine 
delegate, Mr. Sumalong, who referred to the evolution 
of the “trusteeship” system applied by the United 
States to the Philippines before the existence of the 
United Nations. He hoped that the administering 
authorities would give positive support and not merely 
lip service to the principles of the Charter concerning 
dependent peoples. He suggested a conference of all 
peoples of non-self-governing territories under Chap- 
ter XI so that they should have the right to give infor- 
mation on an equal basis with the administering 
powers. The United Nations should discourage the 
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insistence of administering states on the retention of 
military and economic control over their trust terri- 


tories. 

The delegate of Haiti, Mr. Herard C. L. Roy, urged 
the rejection of the South African proposal, as in 
direct contradiction to the Charter provisions. The 
principle of annexation which belonged to a past era 
should be outlawed. If the territory was not ready 
for sovereign status it should for the time being be 
placed under international trusteeship. 

The Rapporteur, Mr. K. Lisicky, speaking as the 
Czechoslovak delegate. reviewed arguments in favor 
of admitting that the five permanent members of the 
Security Council were “states directly concerned”, 
but felt that a decision on this issue might be post- 
poned. Meanwhile Members could express their views 
on the subject to the sub-committee which it was pro- 
posed to set up. Decisions of the mandatory power as 
to which states were directly interested could not be 
taken as binding. 

The Czechoslovak delegate was gratified to note that 
the system of transmitting information concerning 
non-self-governing territories was working smoothly 
but suggested that the Trusteeship Council should sub- 
mit definite proposals concerning the transmission of 
information rather than that a special committee 
should be created for that purpose. Decision on the 
question of South West Africa. Mr. Lisicky suggested. 
should not be taken hastily. Since this decision 
would create a precedent the Committee should first 
decide in principle whether it could admit a proposal 
which, he said. was in contradiction to the provisions 
of the Charter. He thought that the statistica] data 
submitted by South Africa should be thoroughly 
examined and questioned the adequacy of the refer- 
endum which had been conducted. 


The Guatemalan delegate. Mr. José Luis Mendoza. 
also opposed the South African proposal as contra- 
dictory to the spirit of the Charter, and said that his 
delegation wished to see the majority of non-self- 
governing territories placed under the trusteeship 
system so as to guarantee their future freedom and 


independence. 


Failure to submit agreements 


The first speaker at the Fourth Committee’s 17th 
meeting was the U.S.S.R. delegate, Mr. Nikolai V. 
Novikov. He blamed the mandatory powers for their 
failure to submit trusteeship agreements at the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly and 
thus make possible the establishment of the Trustee- 
ship Council. He insisted that a stop be put to pro- 
crastination and that a Trusteeship Council be set up 
during the present Assembly Session. 


With regard to the failure of some mandatory 
powers to submit trusteeship agreements in respect of 
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certain mandated territories, he singled out, in par. 
ticular, the absence of a British agreement relating to 
Palestine and of an Australian agreement relating to 
the island of Nauru and said that the worst example 
of all was the Union of South Africa which had gone 
so far as to substitute for a trusteeship agreement a 
proposal to annex South West Africa. With regard 
to Palestine, Mr. Novikov said that if the British 
Government considered that there were special circum. 
stances compelling it to treat Palestine differently, the 
Assembly should have been informed accordingly and 
could then. have considered the measures necessary, 
The attempts of the British Government to solve the 
question by negotiations with the United States Gov- 
ernment and with Arab and Jewish representatives 
apart from the United Nations did not correspond with 
the principles of the Charter. 


Two alternatives for Mandatories 


Mr. Novikov maintained that the Charter made no 
exceptions to the rule that there were two alternative 
courses open to a mandatory power — the granting of 
true independence or the submission of a trusteeship 
agreement in conformity with the Charter provisions. 
It was in this connection that the Assembly should 
examine the agreement concluded between the United 
Kingdom and Transjordan granting the latter inde- 
pendence so as to enforce the general principles of the 
Charter and assist the people of Transjordan to 
achieve actual and full independence. 

The Soviet delegate described the South African 
proposal for the incorporation of South West Africa as 
a flagrant violation of the Charter and said that if 
everyone placed the same interpretation on the Charter 
as Field Marshal Smuts, the result would be that no 
nation would have to submit trusteeship agreements 
and no Trusteeship Council would be formed. As 
Members of the United Nations, every country was 
pledged to implement the Charter. 

He charged that the “fictitious” mandate obtained 
from the referendum conducted by the Union Gov- 
ernment in South West Africa was no more than an 
attempt to camouflage an act of annexation. and called 
on the Committee to recommend the rejection of the 
South African proposal and to insist that, in con- 
formity with Articles 77 and 79* of the Charter and 
the General Assembly resolution of February 9, 1946, 
the Union Government submit forthwith a draft trus- 
teeship agreement relating to South West Africa. 


“States directly concerned” 


Mr. Novikov also considered it necessary that a 
definition of the words “states directly concerned” 
should be worked ovt during the present session of the 
Assembly. and should be determined first in sub- 
committee. He maintained that since the agreements 
had not been formulated in conformity with Article 79* 
they must be considered only as “preliminary drafts” 
upon which agreement must be reached as provided 
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for in Article 79*. He could not agree with the United 
States argument that only the mandatory power was 
directly concerned, and quoted from the Charter to 
illustrate his contention that such an interpretation 
was clearly not implied. He also called into question 
the United States assertion that if any other states were 
directly interested in any trusteeship agreement the 
United States must be one of them. 

While reserving his right to criticize the agreements 
in detail later, he criticized the draft agreements so 
far submitted as not being in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter. 


Trusteeship agreements criticized 


Quoting from the Charter to illustrate his point, he 
maintained that whereas it laid down the development 
of non-self-governing territories towards self-govern- 
ment as the aim of the trusteeship system, the trustee- 
ship agreements so far submitted, tended, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to absorb the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories as an integral part of the mandatory power 
on a “colonial” basis. Territories formerly classed as 
“B” mandates which should have progressed in the 
period during which they were administered under 
mandate were now being placed on an equal footing 
with the former mandates of group “C”. The stipula- 
tions of the agreements concerning the use of the ter- 
ritories for military purposes were also inconsistent 
with the terms of the Charter, as were also the articles 
permitting the inclusion of the territories in customs, 
financial and administrative unions with the territories 
of the administering powers. Even in the draft agree- 
ments which attempted to take steps to improve the 
general position of the population of the trust terri- 
tories these were conditioned by a number of reserva- 
tions which nullified such good intentions. He said 
that the Soviet Union could therefore only accept the 
agreements submitted as “preliminary” agreements, 
and proposed that they be submitted to a special sub- 
committee for detailed examination, the sub-committee 
to make its recommendations to the Fourth Committee. 

In conclusion Mr. Novikov stressed the importance 
of putting into effect an international trusteeship sys- 
tem in full conformity with the lofty principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Particular circumstances of territories 

Mr. Novikov was followed by Professor K. H. Bailey. 
the Australian delegate. After declaring Australia’s 
complete agreement with the principles laid down in 
the Charter, he said that nevertheless account should 
be taken, in any trusteeship agreement, of the particu- 
lar circumstances attaching to the non-self-governing 
territory concerned. He declared that, by reason of 
ethnology, geography and the dislocation caused by 
the war, the Australian mandated territory of New 
Guinea was different from any of the other territories 
under consideration, and gave an account of the 
special circumstances of the territory. 
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Professor Bailey also drew attention to the distine- 
tion between the action to be taken by the United 
Nations under Chapter XII, relating to the trusteeship 
system, and Chapter XI, relating to non-self-governing 
territories not held under the trusteeship system. Oniy 
the former, he said, was the direct concern of the 
Trusteeship Council. With regard to the latter, he 
said, although members undertook to submit infor- 
mation to the Secretary-General on their administra- 
tion, such information was merely made available for 
discussion, and perhaps recommendation, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but not for action by the Trusteeship 
Council. He thought, however, that it might be a good 
idea to set up a special committee of experts to ex- 
amine the information submitted under Chapter XI. 


The Charter itself contained, he maintained, far 
more than was commonly realized of the essentials of 
any trusteeship arrangement, and putting glosses on it 
should be avoided. The administering authority in 
view of its heavy responsibilities should be vested with 
effective powers and discretion, and a clear line should 
be drawn between its functions and the advisory func- 
tions of supervision assigned to the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Professor Bailey. expressed agreement with the 
United States proposals concerning the definition of 
the words “the states directly concerned” and thought 
that the wise course was to concentrate on the sub- 
stance of the agreements submitted. He expressed the 
hope that the question would be cleared up in the 
course of discussion and not allowed to stand in the 
wav of the establishment of the trusteeship system. 


Article 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such ter- 

ritories in the following categories as may be plac- 

ed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 
territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy 

states as a result of the Second World War: 


and 
territories voluntarily placed under the sys- 
tem by states responsible for their adminis- 


tration. 
2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as 
to which territories in the foregoing categories will 
be brought under the trusteeship system and upon 
what terms. 
Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be 
placed under the trusteeship system, including any 
alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by 
the states directly concerned. including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territories held under man- 
date hy a Member of the United Nations, and shall 
be approved as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 





Personalities of the General Assembly . . . 


Dr. Quiros 
of El Salvador 


Mr. Tsaldaris 
of Greece 


Dr. Pena 
of Guatemala 


Mr. Entezam 
of Iran 


Don Jose Antonio Quiros, appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for El Salvador in 
September of this year, was born in San Miguel, Republic of El Salvador in 1888. He 
studied at the National University of El Salvador where he obtained his law degree 
and also at the University of Paris. After a period in Europe he returned to El Salvador 
and practiced Jaw for a few years, after which he devoted himself almost entirely to his 
personal and business affairs, He travelled extensively both privately and on behalf of 
his country and has represented El Salvador at a number of conferences. Though hold. 
ing no official position in the government of his country he was influential and highly 
thought of by his countrymen and in 1945 was selected to lead the Salvadorian dele. 
gation to the San Francisco Conference. 


w 


Constantinos Tsaldaris, the Prime Minister of Greece, was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, in 1884. He graduated from the Law School of the University of Athens and 
then spent some years studying political science and law in various European 
Universities. Upon his return to Greece he practiced law until his election in 1932 
to the Greek Parliament as a member of the Populist Party. He was appointed 
Under-Secretary of Communications the same year and was elected a member of the 
Party’s Administrative Committee in 1945. He became Chairman of the Party after 
the elections of March 1946. The following month he became Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He retains both these portfolios in the present 
government which was formed early this month. Mr. Tsaldaris was Chairman of 
the Greek delegation to the recent Paris Conference. Thanassis Aghnides, Greek 
Ambassador to Great Britain, is Acting Chairman of the Greek delegation pending 
Mr. Tsaldaris’ arrival. 


w 


Dr. Eugenio Silva Pena, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Guatemala since 1945, was 
born in Guatemala City in 1897 and studied at the National Institute of Guatemala and 
the University of Guatemala. In 1920 he served as Secretary on Special Mission to the 
Guatemalan Legation in Washington and was Guatemalan representative to the Federal 
Constituent Assembly of Central America in 1921. He was appointed Court Lawyer of 
Honduras and a judge at Trojuillo, Honduras in 1922 and a delegate to the Congress 
of Journalists in Merida, Yucatan in 1923, Subsequently he became Secretary of the 
Guatemalan Legations in France and Spain; Minister Plenipotentiary on Special Mis- 
sion to Nicaragua in 1929; Minister without portfolio in 1944, In 1945 he served as 
Guatemalan delegate to the Conference on Problems of War and Peace in Mexico City 
and to the San Francisco Conference. 


ww 


Nasrollah Entezam has represented Iran regularly at the various meetings of the 
United Nations since the San Francisco Conference in 1945, Born in Tehran in 1900 
he graduated in law and political sciences at the Universities of Tehran and Paris and 
entered the diplomatic service in 1918. During the next 11 years he held the positions 
of Secretary at the Iranian Legations in Paris, Warsaw and London. From 1929 to 1938 
he represented his country at the League of Nations, attending the World Economic 
Conference in London in 1933 and serving as Chargé d’Affaires in Berne from 1934 to 
1938. On his return to Iran he was Director of the Political Department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and subsequently held the posts of Minister of Public Health, Min- 
ister of Posts and Telegraph and Minister of Communications. In 1945 he became 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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The first woman leader of a delegation to the General Assembly is Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, the chief delegate of India. Born in 1900 of one of the most promi- 
nent families in the country—her father was a former President of the Indian 
National Congress and her brother, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is now Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Member for External Affairs—Mrs. Pandit was 
educated by governesses and tutors. Mrs. Pandit has taken a leading part in her 
country’s politics and has served three terms of imprisonment in connection 
with civil disobedience movements. In 1937 she was elected a member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces and became Minister for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health, which position she held till her party resigned 
from office in 1939. She was re-elected in 1946 and again assumed the ministership 
of Local Self-Government and Public Health in the provincial government. Mrs. 
Pandit was President of the All-India Women’s Conference from 1941-43 and is the 
founder ‘and President of the All-India Save the Children Committee. 


Ww 


Blatta Ephram Tewelde Medhen, Ethiopian Minister to the United Kingdom since 
1945 was born in Eritera in 1894, educated at the American University of Beirut, and 
began his career teaching at the Tafari Makonnen School in Addis Ababa. In 1929 he 
was appointed Consul General to France and in 1932, First Secretary and Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim in London. During the occupation of Ethiopia he lived in exile 
and on his return in 1942 became Secretary-General and later, Vice Minister,.of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, From 1943 until his present appointment he was Ethiopian 
Minister to the United States. Blatta Ephram T. Medhen was a member of the Ethiopian 
delegation to the League of Nations during the Italo-Ethiopian War, representative of 
his country to the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in 1943, Chairman of the Ethi- 
opian delegation to the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods and to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago in 1944, a delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 and to the General Assembly in London in 1946. 


Ww 


Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr., who was recently nominated Honduran Minister to Great 
Britain, has been Honduran Consul-General in Liverpool, England since 1938. Born 
in Tegucigalpa, Honduras in 1908, he graduated in law from the University of 
Mexico City in 1935 and then took post-graduate courses in economic and political 
sciences at Oxford and Liverpool Universities. At the same time he served as 
Inspector General of the Honduran Consulate in Liverpool. In 1938 he was the 
chief delegate of Honduras at the meetings in Evian and London of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Political Refugees. He represented his country at the UNRRA 
Confrence held in London in 1945, and led the Honduran delegation to the meetings 
in London of the Preparatory Commission and General Assembly of the United 


Nations. 
w 


Joseph D. Charles, Ambassador of Haiti to the United States, was born at Limbe, 
Haiti, in 1907. He studied at Notre-Dame du Perpétuel Secours of Haitian Cape 
and graduated in law from the Law School of Haitian Cape in 1928. Subsequently 
he became a teacher at the National School of Haitian Cape and a professor of 
French at the Notre-Dame College; Assistant Secretary to the Haitian Cape Borough 
Hall; Secretary of the Court of Justice and of the Haitian Cape Prefecture; an 
alternate to the government commissary; Judge at the Civilian Court of Justice; 
Secretary of State for Public Education; People’s Deputy and Chairman of the 
External Affairs Committee; and President of the Order of Advocates. He was 
editor of the magazine Stella and the literary and political paper La Citadelle. He 
also published Graines aux Vents, a review of Haitian problems. 
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Contributions Committee Submits Report 


Fifth Committee debates proposed apportionment 


A+ the meetings on November 5 and 6 a good part of 
the discussion in the Fifth Committee was on the Report 
of the Committee on Contributions. This report was 
submitted to the Committee on the 6th by Dr. G. Mar- 
tinez-Cabanas of Mexico, Chairman of the Committee 
on Contributions. 

The Committee on Contributions was appointed by 
the General Assembly on February 13, 1946 and in- 
structed to prepare a detailed scale of apportionment of 
expenses for consideration by the General Assembly 
at the present session. Starting on June 18. the Com- 
mittee held three sessions and in the intervals of the 
sessions a sub-committee examined, with the assistance 
of technical consultants, all available data on estimates 
of national income, population and income per head. 
A great deal of relevant information regarding capacity 
to pay was collected and tentative conclusions reached. 
The Committee reviewed all the material thus assembled 
and arrived at its conclusions. 


Basis of the estimates 

The scale of contributions recommended as “reflect- 
ing relative capacities to contribute to the administra- 
tive expenses of the Uniied Nations” is shown in the 
next page. 

In summing up the conclusions, the Report states: 

“The Committee has confined its work to making 
estimates of relative capacity to pay, recognizing that 
factors other than capacity to pay including ceiling pro- 
visions, which raise political issues, may be discussed 
by the General Assembly if it so desires. 

“By taking into account the combined effects of its 
estimates on account of war dislocations, war improve- 
ment, availability of foreign exchange and per capita 
incomes the Committee made adjustments to the scale 
derived from the original national income figures, and 
thereby arrived at the scale of relative capacities to pay 
that it now submits to the General Assembly. While 
differences in capacity to pay are very large in some 
instances, the Committee has exercised restraint in re- 
spect both of war allowances and degree of progressive- 
ness. It feels confidence in its results and considers 
that the scale provides an appropriate estimate of ca- 
pacity to pay for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948. Be- 
fore the end of that period it can be hoped that the 
distortions in national economies produced by the war 
will have greatly diminished and that revised estimates 
can then be worked out on a firmer statistical basis. 
Meanwhile the Committee hopes that the exploratory 
work it has done in working out the present scale will 
prepare the way for improvement in the future.” 

In the course of the general discussion on the Budget 
at the meeting of the Fifth Committee on November 5. 
strong support for the recommended scale of contribu- 
tions came from Mr. J. A. Burger. Netherlands, Nawab 
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Ali Yawar Jung, India, and Mr. J. Katzsuchy, Poland, 
and general agreement, with only minor criticisms, was 
also expressed by Mr. Rudolf Munoz, Argentina, Mr, 
R. Fontaina, Uruguay, and Mr. H. Palza. Bolivia. 
Some Suggestions 

Dr. C. L. Hsia, China, referring to the statement 
made by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, said that he 
did not consider that the question of sovereign equal- 
ity of nations should be mixed up with the mundane 
matter of contributions and hoped that all nations 
would look on their contributions as a form of “inter. 
national taxation” and pay their shares willingly. 

The Netherlands delegate warned that his government 
was willing to pay the 1.40 per cent allocated as their 
contribution but that any increase demanded as the 
result of a revision of the scales would have to be 
considered anew before he could accept it. Bolivia also 
expressed the view that it could not pay more than was 
demanded and would find difficulty in paying that. 

Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, India, suggested that sterling 
countries should be allowed to pay in pounds instead 
of dollars. a suggestion which was supported by Egypt. 
Report presented 

In presenting the Report at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 6, Dr. G. Martinez-Cabanas, Mexico, Chairman of 
the Contributions Committee pointed out that the As- 
sembly, in London, had clearly defined the task of his 
Committee as making allocation recommendations on 
the basis of capacity to pay. To achieve this the Com- 
mittee had taken into account overall national income 
and national income per capita, war devastation and 
war improvement, and the extent of economic disloca- 
tion. It had obtained the most accurate figures avail- 
able. and had followed a systematic and objective 
analysis. He denied that the allocations could be taken 
to represent the proportional control of world income. 
The income per capita varied enormously from $550 
for the highest of all countries examined, to $15 for 
the lowest. Furthermore the taking into consideration 
of war damage and economic dislocation militated 
against such an interpretation. He admitted however, 
that there were gaps in the information available to 
the Committee and that some of the figures used were, 
of necessity, estimates, 

Senator Arthur.H, Vandenberg stated that in study- 
ing the records of the General Assembly to date he 
found one point on which there was complete unan- 
imity among 50 nations—the suggestion that the 
United States should pay 50 per cent of the adminis- 
trative costs of the organization. “I detect no veto 
to this proposition in the record,” he declared, “except 
my own initial disclaimer. . .” 

He was greeted with applause when he stated cate- 
gorically that, no matter what regime might be sitting 
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in Washington, the delegates could rest assured that 
Relative Apportionments the United States would whole-heartedly support the 
Based on United Nations and the achievement of organized peace 
Country Capacity to Pay with justice. 


Argentina 1.50 
Australia 1.80 
Belgium 1.20 
Bolivia 0.07 


Brazil 1.20 . : 2 ; 
Deslorucsian SSR 0.20 that neither the United States, nor any one nation, 


U.S. proposal 


He still maintained his original position, however, 


Canada 3.10 should pay such a high contribution, and urged that it 

0.40 was not a question of the relatively small sum involved 
2.75 but of the relatively large principle. 

Colombia 0.33 

Costa Rica 0.02 Referring to the contention of the Chinese delegate 
0.25 that mundane matters of money should not be mixed 

Czechoslovakia 1.05 

Denmark 0.70 


Dominican Republic ... . 0.04 oer 
Ecuador 0.04 Monetary Fund and the Bank, such “mixing up” had 


up with the principle of sovereign equality, he de- 
clared that, in the constitution of the International 


0.70 been accepted in principle. He also pointed out that 
El Salvador 0.03 in neither of the above-mentioned organizations, nor 
Ethiopia 0.07 in any other specialized agency, was any one nation 
France 5.50 
Greece 0.15 
Guatemala 0.04 

0.02 1. The recommendations made by the Committee 


India — on Contributions be limited as applying only to 1947, 

0.40 and not for the three year period envisaged. 

0.15 2 
Lebanon 0.05 
Liberia 0.02 
Luxembourg 0.04 
Mexico 0.54 report before the 1947 Assembly session. 


Netherlands ........... 1.40 
New Zealan d 0.45 3. That the United States’ willingness to make 


Nicaragua 0.02 higher contributions to operational budgets and accept 
Norway 0.45 temporarily higher contributions to the administrative 


called on to pay so high a proportion of the adminis- 
trative costs. He then put forward a proposal that: 


That the Committee on Contributions and the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 


Questions re-examine the question anew, submitting a 


Panama 0.04 budget be taken into consideration on re-examination, 
Paraguay 0.02 and 
0.17 

Philippines 0.25 4. That all budgets of United Nations organs be 
Poland 1.10 
Saudi Arabia 0.07 
Syria 0.10 
South Africa 1.02 The subject will be discussed further at the next 
Turkey 0.90 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ....... 0.80 
U.S.S.R. 6.00 
United Kingdom 10.50 
United States .......... 49.89 
Uruguay 0.15 
Venezuela 0.24 
Yugoslavia 0.30 


submitted and taken into consideration together before 


final decisions on allocations be made. 


meeting of the Fifth Committee. 


100.00 
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Budget Debated in Fifth Committee 


Departmental estimates explained 


Succestions both as to the form and the content of 
future budgets were made by Mr. Jacques Rueff of 
France at the Fifth Committee’s general discussion of 
the budget on November 6. While admitting that 
great difficulties had to be overcome to adjust in a 
short time the powerful administrative machinery 
already established and paying a tribute to the Secre- 
tary-General and his Assistants, Mr. Rueff warned the 
Secretariat against the temptation of following a 
policy too independent from the control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He pointed out that the proposed 
budget calls for the approval of expenditure totalling 
nearly $24,000.000 under only six items. The whole 
trend of democratic evolution, he said, has been to 
strengthen parliamentary control through specialized 
credits and detailed information on all expenditure 
is essential. The present form may be acceptable for 
the first financial year and, if necessary, for the 
second. But for the future the procedure of itemized 
and specialized budget allocations should be followed. 


Mr. Rueff also urged a reduction in the reserve 
fund to avoid the possibility of supplementary ex- 
penses. The policy should be that all the separate 
expenses of the specialized agencies should be 
grouped in a single document. He also asked for the 
establishment of a procedure of control through a 
high official, independent of the administration, and 


directly under the authority of the Secretary-General. 


With regard to the substance of the present esti- 
mates, Mr. Rueff criticized the plans of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information as over-ambitious and 
perhaps premature though he was not prepared to go 
“as far as Mr. Gusev (U.S.S.R.).” He criticized the 
publication of unduly lengthy reports and suggested 
that the Advisory Committee, when constituted, should 
examine the seemingly excessive number of directors 
and the “disproportionate number” of the staff em- 
ployed by the Conferences and General Services 
Department. He also emphasized the need for a closer 
working arrangement between the Assembly and the 
Secretariat with regard to budgetary policy. 


Figures not excessive 


The suggestion that attention should be paid to the 
expenditure on the Department of Conferences and 
General Services was also made by Mr. D. B. 
Copland of Australia. The general trend of his 
speech however was that there had been too much 
talk of the need for economy and not enough for the 
need of a vigorous, positive United Nations if the 
organization is to fulfil its task. The total budgetary 
estimate for 1947, he pointed out, represented less 
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than one day’s war expenditure of any of the major 
belligerents. He did not consider the figure of 
$25,000,000 for the working capital fund to be 
excessive. 

On the subject of recruitment of staff for the Secre. 
tariat, Mr. Copland hoped that the methods laid down 
by the General Assembly would soon be put into full 
effect. He suggested that the Secretary-General 
should give special consideration to countries insuff- 
ciently represented on the staff and also reconsider 
his policy of not advertisin; vacancies. He thought 
full publicity should be given regarding the tests 
which it was necessary to pass in order to fill any 
given vacancy. 

In the course of the debate, both the delegate 
for Uruguay and the delegate for the Argentine spoke 
in favor of the Department of Public Information’s 
plans for expansion of its services. 

Dr. Joseph Hance, Czechoslovakia, added his voice 
to those of Dr. C. L. Hsia and Mr. Rueff in calling 
for more adequate control of budgetary expenditure. 
Both he and Dr. Hsia considered that control rather 
than cutting down activity was a better way of pre- 
venting waste without limiting the effectiveness of the 
organization. 


The Committee then proceeded to a discussion of 


the recommendations of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions (See page 16). At the end of this discussion, Mr. 
Adrian Pelt, the Assistant Secretary-General for Con- 
ferences and General Services made a statement to 
the Committee on the work of his Department. 


Mr. Pelt’s Statement 


Mr. Pelt stressed the fact that most of that work 
was initiated by the General Assembly, the Councils 
and other United Nations bodies and not by the 
Department itself. Illustrating each point with statis- 
tics and detailed explanations, he pointed out the 
enormous volume of work involved in the production 
of documents and verbatim records. The decision that 
documents should be produced in five languages, he 
said, naturally added greatly to the number of people 
he had to employ and the resultant costs to the organi: 
zation. He suggested that if the Committee felt that 
expenditure on these items should be cut, they should 
consider revision of the resolutions which necessitated 
this work by the Secretariat. His present staff, he 
maintained, was the minimum necessary if the existing 
services were to be continued. 


Mr. Pelt also gave details relating to other bureaus 
falling under his control. He _ said that, in 


answer to the statements which have been made with 
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regard to the excessive number of United States citi- 
zens employed in junior grades, he would point out 
that in such departments as that of Building Manage- 
ment, Purchase and Supply and Transportation, it 
was absolutely necessary to engage a staff familiar 
with local conditions. In conclusion he said he would 
go into greater detail if the Committee so wished 
when the estimates came up for discussion item by 


item. 


Tax equalization 


At its 22nd meeting, the Fifth Committee discussed 
the subject of tax equalization to the Secretariat staff. 
On this subject the General Assembly had resolved 
that in order to achieve equity among its members 
and equality among personnel the salaries and allow- 
ances paid by the organization should be exempt 
from national taxation. Pending such exemption 
action by Member states, the General Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to reimburse staff 
members who are required by their national govern- 
ments to pay taxes on salaries and wages received 
from the organization. 


At the meeting on November 8, Mr. Vladimir 
Geraschenko, U.S.R.R., declared that his government 
entirely supported the principle that within the Secre- 
tariat there should be equal pay for equal work, but 
they felt that this should be achieved by all govern- 
ments agreeing to relieve their citizens employed with 
the United Nations from tax liability, not by the 
United Nations’ reimbursing staff members whose 
governments insisted on payment. 


He therefore placed a formal proposal before the 
Committee that the Committee should accept para- 
graph (a) of the draft resolution, but reject paragraph 
(b). (Note: paragraph (a) urges that, as the only 
satisfactory means of obtaining equality of pay for 
equal work, those governments who had not yet pro- 
vided for tax-exemption for United Nations staff mem- 
bers should be urged to do so. Paragraph (b) calls 
for the setting up of a sub-committee to consider a 
system of reimbursement by the organization of those 
staff members whose governments have not granted 
tax-exemption.) It recommended further that the 
United Nations cease to reimburse staff members for 
income-tax payments called for after January 1, 1947. 


Mr. Olyntho Machado, Brazil, agreed with the Soviet 
delegate. He said he considered the setting up of a 
sub-committee to consider systems of reimbursement to 
be entirely unnecessary and tantamount to an accept- 
ance in advance that some governments would refuse 
to grant the tax-exemption asked for. 


Mr. D. B. Copland, Australia, presented the 


view that any reimbursements made as a result of cer- 
tain governments’ failing to exempt their citizens from 
taxation should be added to the contributions of those 
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governments. He suggested, however, than an examina- 
tion be made as to the advisability of taxing staff mem- 
bers in favor of the organization as there was “a strong 
feeling” in Australia against the creation of a “tax- 
free class.” 


The suggestion that reimbursements be added to the 
contributions of those governments not granting tax- 
exemption was endorsed by Mr. Kenneth Younger, 
United Kingdom, who said that, while he supported 
Mr. Geraschenko, U.S.S.R., in his contention that tax- 
exemption by governments was the only satisfactory 
way of achieving the important principle of equal pay 
for equal work, he felt that for the organization to 
refuse reimbursement after January 1, 1947 would 
impose hardships on many staff members. It was better 
to accept the financial burden involved, he said, than 
to sacrifice “high quality” on the staff. He considered 
that those states who had granted tax-exemption were 
in a sense subsidizing those who had not, but admitted 
that some states were faced with great difficulties in 
getting the necessary tax legislation passed in their 
legislatures. 


Dr. C. L. Hsia, China, drew the attention of the 
United States to the fact that the United Nations be- 
ing located in the United States meant that additional 
money was being spent there. 


A Constitutional Question 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, United States, point- 
ed out that the question of tax exemption was, for his 
government, not a question of generosity but a ques- 
tion of fundamental, constitutional law and “we are 
not generous with violations of the Constitution,” he 
said. He said that the United States delegation to the 
United Nations was powerless to act without the prior 
sanction of Congress. The matter would, he explained, 
be coming before Congress this next winter and he 
prophesied that there would be little doubt left in 
the minds of the delegates as to the United States view 
point “in a few months.” He nevertheless warned that, 
although he was himself of the opinion that tax exemp- 
tion by governments was advisable, there was “very 
powerful opposition in Congress” to the creation of a 
tax-free class. In the meantime he said that the United 
States would refrain from voting on this issue. 


At the next meeting of the Committee on November 
12, the U.S.S.R. proposal providing that the refund of 
taxes to members of the Secretariat should cease as 
from January 1, 1947 was defeated by a wide margin. 
Mr. Aghnides, Greece, then made the following pro- 
posal which was carried by a vote of 20 to 5 with 13 
abstentions: 

“That the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions should consider this matter 
and that if they think it is advisable, they should re- 
quest the Secretary-General to submit new proposals 
on the matter before the next General Assembly.” 








Headquarters Site Possibilities Widened 


New York, San Francisco and others may be considered 


Ts E choice of a permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations was widened to sites in the New York or San 
Francisco areas or to other parts of the United States 
“which may be available without cost or at reasonable 
cost.” This proposal was adopted at the General 
Assembly's plenary meeting on November 9. 

At its London meetings in February the General 
Assembly restricted consideration to Westchester and 
Fairfield Counties in New York State and Connecticut, 
and its Headquarters Commission, in a report now 
before the General Assembly, recommended the five 
sites in Westchester (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 13). 

At the current meetings the United States proposed 
the enlargement of the scope of the selection to in- 
clude other sites in the New York and San Francisco 
Bay areas, but was opposed to the further widening 
of the choice to include other possible sites in the 
United States. This last proposal, which was spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom, was adopted, however. 
by 28 votes to 15, with two abstentions, and the United 
States resolution as amended by this action was then 
adopted by 33 votes to two, with one abstention. 

A proposal by the Ukrainian S.S.R. that Europe 
should also be considered had been rejected by the 
General Committee, but Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky told 
the General Assembly that the Ukrainian delegation 
reserved its right to propose later that the next session 
of the General Assembly be held in Europe. 


Prolonged debate 


The lengthy discussion, first in the General Com- 
mittee and then in the General Assembly itself, arose 
from the United States move to revise item 15 of the 
Provisional Agenda—‘“Report of the Headquarters 
Commission and appointment of a Planning Commis- 
sion of Experts”’—to read: 

“Report of the Headquarters Commission and con- 
sideration of possible alternative sites for permanent 
headquarters in the New York area and in the San 
Francisco Bay area which may be available without 
cost or at reasonable cost, and appointment of a 
Planning Commission of Experts.” 


In General Commitiee 


When the General Committee dealt with the United 
States proposal at its meeting on November 5, there 
was considerable discussion before it was accepted by 
a vote of eight to three, with one abstention. 

Senator Warren R. Austin of the United States ex- 
plained to the Committee that, although the United 
States delegation at first had believed it should main- 
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tain a neutral position on the question of a permanent 
headquarters site, the development of complications 
and difficulties in the acquisition of a site and the fact 
that Congress would probably have to intervene in 
order to obtain one, made this impossible. 

The report of the Headquarters Commission had 
been limited to two counties in the State of New York 
and Connecticut. However, the offer by the City of 
New York to donate the site used at present for the 
General Assembly also deserved serious consideration, 
as did the offer by the City of San Francisco of a site 
up to three square miles in size in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Those offers accounted for the phrase 
“without cost or at reasonable cost” in the United 
States amendment. 

Dr. Manuilsky proposed that the text submitted by 
the United States delegation should be amended by 
adding at the end the phrase, “also the consideration 
of the possibility of fixing the temporary or the per- 
manent headquarters of the organization in Europe.” 
He suggested that Geneva in particular should be 
considered. 

At the discussion which followed, Philip Ncel-Baker 
of the United Kingdom said that the United States 
proposal appeared to be not so much an amendment 
to item 15 of the Agenda as a reversal of a definitive 
decision taken in London. 

San Francisco had been considered and rejected in 
London, and the eastern coastal strip of the United 
States chosen. If now the original plan could not be 
carried out the Boston and Philadelphia areas might 
well be reconsidered. He thought it would be catas- 
trophic to reopen the question of the country in which 
the headquarters should be situated, which had been 
decided unanimously and finally in London. 


Chairman against it 


Mr. Spaak, the Chairman, declared the United States 
amendment regular and the Ukrainian amendment 
acceptable from the procedural point of view, but he 
would vote against the latter on its substance, as he 
considered that to reopen the question of the country 
in which the headquarters was to be situated would be 
a great political mistake. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China also opposed 
the Ukrainian proposal. Discussion of it would 
amount, he felt, to abandonment of one of the most 
notable achievements of the London meetings of the 
General Assembly. 

In reply Dr. Manuilsky then said that at London 
24 votes were cast in favor of locating in Europe and 
only 26 for locating in the United States. He pointed 
to certain disadvantages of locating in the United 
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States. such as immigration laws, high cost of living, 
dificulty in obtaining accommodations and travel, and 
stated that the use of the League of Nations buildings 
in Geneva would result in a considerable saving to 
the United Nations. 

The amendment was rejected, however, by a vote of 
seven to two, with three abstentions. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. pointed out that 
as a matter of principle he would have to oppose the 
United States amendment. It was wrong, he said, to 
accept one amendment and reject the other. 

The United States amendment was then voted on 
and accepted. 


In General Assembly 


When the General Committee’s recommendation was 
considered at the plenary session, Representative Sol 
Bloom said the United States hoped very sincerely 
that the United Nations would remain in the United 
States. 

“We feel,” he stated, “that it would be a mistake 
to move the headquarters to another country, and will 
vole against such a proposal. The United States 
wishes to be of the greatest possible assistance in 
reaching a satisfactory solution of the question of 
permanent headquarters, and it is our opinion that 
the best way that we can do this is through the adop- 
tion of our proposal for revision of the Agenda in 
the form in which it has been submitted. 

“In view of the urgency of reaching a decision at 
this session, we would not favor any revision of this 
proposal to include consideration of sites outside the 
New York and San Francisco Bay area.” 


Europe suggested 


Dr. Manuilsky reminded the General Assembly that 
during the debate in the General Committee his dele- 
gation had proposed consideration of the possibility 
of establishing the permanent or temporary head- 
quarters in Europe. It was his view that the United 
States proposal constituted a departure from a deci- 
sion taken at London. 

The large sums for proposed buildings in the United 
States. the high cost of living, the housing crisis and 
legislation which, although passed with immigration 
problems in mind, “is at present applied sometimes 
to members of delegations” were, Dr. Manuilsky said, 
reasons why his delegation asked that Europe be con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, with a view to achieving har- 
mony and conciliation, he would not, he said, insist 
on his amendment, but he expressed the wish that the 
next session of the General Assembly would be held 
in Europe. His delegation reserved its right to place 
before the General Committee during the present 
meetings of the General Assembly a proposal to this 
effect. 

On behalf of the Brazilian delegation Pedro Leao 
Velloso strongly supported the opinion expressed by 
Representative Bloom. 
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Viacheslav M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. said his 
delegation held the view that the point under con- 
sideration should be interpreted to mean that not only 
New York and San Francisco but other possible sites 
as well should be considered. He supported the sug- 
gestion, too, that the next session of the General 


Assembly be held in Europe. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross pointed out that the United 
Kingdom was strongly in favor of adhering to the 
decision taken in London to locate the headquarters 
in the United States, but if the report of the Head- 
quarters Commission in favor of a site in Westchester 
County was to be reopened, he wanted it quite clear 
that it would be open to the Headquarters Committee 
to consider sites in the United States other than those 
in the New York and San Francisco areas. 


Some preferred San Francisco to Westchester Coun- 
ty. and others considered that there were alternative 
places on the east coast of the United States which 
might be preferable to San Francisco. His delegation 
wanted to make certain that these matters would be 
open to the Committee. and therefore he moved an 
amendment to this effect to the United States proposal. 
whereupon Representative Bloom declared the United 
States was unalterably opposed to the amendment 
and would vote against it. 


First suggested San Francisco 


Dr. Koo recalled that at the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly in London as well as 
at meetings of the Executive Committee and Prepara- 
tory Commission there had been full discussion, lasting 
nearly half a year, of the question of a permanent 
headquarters. and it was the Chinese delegation that 
first proposed San Francisco. 


He felt it would be advisable now to have a new 
comparison of the New York and San Francisco areas. 
but his delegation was opposed to consideration of 
Europe for the permanent headquarters. 


So far as the suggestion regarding the next meeting 
place of the General Assembly was concerned. his 
delegation would like to make a study of it before 
expressing a definite view. 

Roberto MacEachen of Uruguay thought the point 
in the United States proposal, “without cost or at 
reasonable cost,” was extremely important. He sug- 
gested that the United States and United Kingdom pro- 
posals might be merged, but Representative Bloom 
objected to this. 


Should be considered 


Sir Hartley Shawcross then remarked that it was 
perhaps a little embarrassing that the United States 
delegation, after having taken the view that it would 
not seek to influence a decision in favor of one sile 
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or another, should now wish to curtail discussion of 
alternative sites in the United States itself. All that 
the United Kingdom delegation desired was that it 
would be open to the Committee to consider other 
alternative sites which might be obtainable without 
cost or at reasonable cost on the eastern seaboard of 
the United States. There might be some such sites 
which might have merits in excess of these offered by 
San Francisco, and therefore they should be con- 
sidered too. 

After the voting on the two amendments, Mr. 
Spaak reminded Dr. Manuilsky of Rule 5 of the Pro- 
visional Rules of Procedure which states that “sessions 
shall be held at the headquarters of the United Nations 
unless convened elsewhere in pursuance of a decision 
of the General Assembly at a previous session or at 
the request of a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations.” He asked Dr. Manuilsky to put his 
proposal on the agenda if he really wished to press his 
suggestion that the next session be held in Europe. 


Headquarters Committee 


The Permanent Headquarters Committee held two 
meetings during the week, one on November 7 before 
the plenary meeting of the General Assembly, and one 
on November 11. 

On November 7 Sir Angus Fletcher, Chairman of the 
Headquarters Commission, presented the Commission s 
report, and a film showing the various sites selected in 
Westchester County was exhibited. 

Senator Austin proposed the immediate appointment 
of a sub-committee to study all aspects of the question 
of the establishment of the headquarters in the vicinity 
of New York or in the San Francisco Bay area. As the 
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decision of the General Assembly on the United States 
resolution before the Assembly would be known in time 
for the Committee’s next meeting, no action was taken, 
although the proposal was discussed at length. 


Change in program 

On November 11 the Chairman explained to the Com. 
mittee the change in its program as a result of the deci- 
sion taken by the General Assembly on November 9, 
The United States had made the only concrete proposal 
thus far that conformed to the Committee’s enlarged 
program, and he suggested that it be discussed. The 
United States proposed the appointment of a sub-com. 
mittee consisting of the Chairman of the Headquar. 
ters Committee as Chairman and representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, China, Cuba, Egypt, 
France, Iraq, the Netherlands, Poland, the U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Yugo- 
slavia, to have the following functions: 

To consider the report of the Headquarters Commis- 
sion; to consider possible alternative sites for perma- 
nent headquarters in the New York area and in the San 
Francisco Bay area which may be available without cost 
or at reasonable cost; to report to the Headquarters 
Committee the results of its deliberations together with 
its specific recommendation as to the particular site it 
considers most appropriate, in ample time for consid- 
eration by the Headquarters Committee and report to 
the General Assembly; and to take such steps as may be 
necessary for the effective discharge of these functions, 
including the inspection of the sites under consid- 
eration. 

After lengthy debate on the proposal and the general 
subject of a headquarters site the Committee adjourned 
until November 13. 
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Tue chart which appears on pages 24 and 25 shows 
the structure of the Economic and Social Council as it 
was at the conclusion of its third session on October 3. 


The Council: The Economic and Social Council 
consists of 18 Members of the United Nations elected 
by the General Assembly for a three-year term. Initi- 
ally, six Members were elected for three years, six 
others for two and six for one, in order to start a 
rotation system. Retiring Members are eligible for 
re-election. 


In the absence of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India), who was elected President of the Council at 
its first session, Dr, Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia), 
First Vice-President, was the presiding officer for the 
third session. 

Commissions: The Council is charged with the eco- 
nomic and social functions of the United Nations. 
Because these responsibilities affect many aspects of 
international co-operation, the Council has to work 
through a number of commissions and committees. 
Nine commissions have been established by the Coun- 
cil, two of which, Fiscal and Population, were set up 
at the third session. The membership by states for 


the Commission on Narcotic Drugs was determined at . 


the first session of the Council. Membership for all 
the others was determined at the third session. 


The Council elects states as members of the commis- 
sions. The states in turn nominate individuals, after 
consultation with the Secretary-General, in order to 
secure balanced representation in the various fields 
covered by each commission. These nominations must 
be confirmed by the Council, which expects to hold a 
meeting in the course of the General Assembly for this 
purpose. 


Sub-Commissions: Of the sub-commissions, only 
one has thus far been established, the Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of De- 
vastated Areas. This Sub-Commission was set up at 
the second session of the Council and reports directly 


to that body. 


Specialized agencies: The Council has the respon- 
sibility of bringing into relationship with the United 
Nations the various inter-governmental agencies con- 
cerned with economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related subjects. It is the organ of the 
United Nations which co-ordinates the work of these 
specialized agencies. The Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies negotiates agreements by 
which these agencies are brought into relationship 
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Economic and Social Council Chart 





with the United Nations. When these agreements are 
passed by the Economic and Social Council they are 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval. 
They go into effect when they are approved by both 
the General Assembly and the governing bodies of 
these agencies. Draft agreements with the following 
agencies were initialled at the second session of 
the Council: the International Labour Organi- 
sation, the Food and Agriculture Organizsation of the 
United Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. A fourth agree- 
ment was initialled at the third session, with the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Organization. 


Negotiations with the International Bank and Fund 
were postponed since those agencies felt that they 
were not in a position to consider the conclusion of a 
definite agreement, being still in an organizational 
phase. The Secretary-General was directed by the 
Council at its third session to continue consultations 
with the representatives of these organizations with a 
view to initiating formal negotiations as soon as 
practicable. 


Relationship with the World Health Organization, 
the International Refugee Organization and the Inter- 
national Trade Organization will be negotiated when 
these agencies come into being. 


During the third session, the Council appointed a 
standing Co-ordination Committee, consisting of the 
Secretary-General and the corresponding officers of 
the specialized agencies brought into relationship with 
the United Nations, to ensure the fullest and most 
effective implementation of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Non-governmental organizations: The Council 
makes its own arrangements for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations which are concerned 
with matters within its competence. At its second ses- 
sion the Council divided non-governmental organiza- 
tions into three categories, each with well-defined 
rights for consultation. Subject to the Council’s ap- 
proval, the Committee on Arrangements for Consulta- 
tion with Non-Governmental Organizations reviews 
the applications for states and determines the category 
of organizations eligible for consultation. During the 
Council’s third session, this Committee was given the 
additional task of carrying on consultations with the 
organizations having consultative status. 


Four organizations have thus far been given con- 
sultative status, all in the highest category: the World 
Federation of Trade Union; the International Co-op- 
erative Alliance; the American Federation of Labor, 
and the International Chamber of Commerce. 
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Members of the Economic and Social Council 


Elected for 1 year: 
Colombia 
United States of America 
Greece 
Lebanon 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Yugoslavia 


Cuba 


India 


Elected for 2 years: 
Czechoslovakia 
Norway 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


Elected for 3 years: 
Belgium 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
France 
Peru 


Reference List on the Council 


Tue following is a reading list of articles on the 
Economic and Social Council and its affiliates which 
have been published in previous issues of the Weekly 
Bulletin: 


THE CouncIL: 

Economic and Social Council’s Agenda (Vol. 1, 
No. 3); Economic and Social Council, Review of 
Work and Program (Vol. 1, No. 6); Economic and 
Social Council Session, Delegations io Economic and 
Social Council (Vol. 1, No. 8); Work of Second 
Week of Session (Vol. 1, No. 9); Draft IRO Constitu- 
tion Approved (Vol. 1, No. 10); Decisions of Third 
Session, Commission Membership (Vol. 1, No. 11); 


Message from Dr. Andrija Stampar, Economic and 
Social Council Report (Vol. 1, No. 13); Review of 
report to General Assembly (Vol. 1, No. 14) ; Initials 
of International Organizations (Vol. 1, No. 12). 


Commission on Human Rights: Evolution of 
Human Rights (Vol. 1, No. 2); Human Rights In- 
formation Groups, Articles Cited in Secretary-General’s 
Letter (Vol. 1, No. 11). 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Control of Nar- 


cotic Drugs (Vol. 1, No. 9). 


Commission on Status of Women: Status of Women 


(Vol. 1, No. 7). 


Statistical Commission: World Statistics (Vol. 1, 
No. 6). 


Transport and Communications Commission: Trans- 


port and Communications (Vol. 1, No. 5). 


Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic Re- 
construction of Devastated Areas: U.N. Plans Recon- 
struction (Vol. 1, No. 1) ; War Devastation Being Sur- 
veyed, Sub-Commission’s Membership, The Working 
Groups (Vol. 1, No. 3); Rebuilding Devastated 
Europe (Vol. 1, No. 8). 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES: 

Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations: World Food Shortage Measured (Vol. 1, 
No. 2); World Food Board Discussed (Vol. 1, No. 
7); Plans for World Food Board, World Food Short- 
age (Vol. 1, No. 8); Preparatory Commission on 
World Food Plan (Vol. 1, No. 14); World Food 
Proposals (Vol. 1, No. 15). 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment, and the /nternational Monetary Fund: The Bank 
and Fund, Members of the Bank and Fund, Subscrip- 
tions to International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary Fund Quotas, 
Executive Directors of the Bank and Fund (Vol. 1, 
No. 11). 

International Labour Organisation: ILO Record and 
Program (Vo. 1, No. 3); International Labour Con- 
ference (Vol. 1, No. 9); For Better Labor Conditions 
(Vol. 1, No. 12). 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: Towards Cultural Co-operation, Partici- 
pants of UNESCO Conference, UNESCO Preamble 
(Vol. 1, No. 4). 

Proposed /nternational Refugee Organization: U.N. 
to Assume Resettlement Task, Who are the Refugees? 
(Vol. 1, No. 1) ; Refugee Plans Far Advanced (Vol. 1, 
No. 3); Interim Refugee Commission Proposed (Vol. 
1, No. 7); Information on Immigration (Vol. 1, No. 
8); Draft IRO Constitution Approved (Vol. 1, 
No. 10). 

Proposed International Trade Organization: World 
Trade and Employment (Vol. 1, No. 11). 

Proposed World Health Organization: World Health 
Organization, Health Organization’s Basic Principles, 
States—Participants (Vol. 1, No. 1). 
Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS: 

Non-Governmental Organizations, Category “A” Or- 
ganizations (Vol. 1, No. 10). 
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Arrer a general discussion the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee at its fourteenth meeting decided to adopt a 
simplified scheme for its work, suggested by the Rap- 
porteur, Professor Bailey, under which certain ques- 
tions would be referred to a sub-committee without 
prior discussion in the Committee, and other questions 
would be disposed of at the full meeting. 


The Committee decided to refer to Sub-Committee B 
items 2, 9 and 10 of its agenda—concerning questions 
of immunities and privileges. 


The items dealing with the registration of treaties 
and the development and codification of international 
law were to be referred to Sub-Committee A after a 
full discussion in the Committee. 


The Committee itself would discuss: The Secretary- 
General’s report on changes in the Provisional Rules 
of Procedure required to give effect to decisions taken 
regarding terms of office of members of Councils; the 
request of the Economic and Social Council to the 
General Assembly for authorization to request advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice; the re- 
port of the Secretary-General on the adoption of an 
official emblem by the United Nations; and two items 
concerning the interpretation of Articles 11 and 12 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 


Members of Councils 


The following Members were designated by the 
Chairman to serve on the joint sub-committee of the 
Fifth and Sixth Committees to consider the legal items 
on the agenda of the Fifth Committee: Chile, Den- 
mark, Mexico, Poland, Saudi Arabia and the United 
States. 


The Chairman announced to the Committee’s fif- 
teenth meeting the countries nominated to the two sub- 
committees. These were: Sub-Commitiee A—Lelgium, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Norway, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States; Sub- 
Committee B—Australia, Colombia, France, Greece, 
India, Netherlands, Peru, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., and 


Yugoslavia. f 


Sub-Committee A has elected as its Chairman Dr. F. 
Castberg of Norway, as Vice-Chairman Mr. Kaeken- 
beeck of Belgium, and as Rapporteur Mr. Fahy of the 
United States. 


Sub-Committee B has elected as its Chairman Mr. 
Justice Chagla of India and as Vice-Chairman Dr. 
Milan Bartos of Yugoslavia. A rapporteur will be 
elected should the work of the Committee necessitate 
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it, meantime the Chairman will exercise the functions 
of rapporteur. 


The Sixth Committee has made recommendations on 
one item of its agenda—the changes required in the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure governing the election 
of members of Councils. It held a general discussion 
on the draft regulations submitted by the Secretary- 
General for the registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements before referring the ques- 
tion to a sub-committee. 


Interpretation of “Meeting” in Statute 


It has also considered and accepted an interpreta- 
tion submitted by the United States with minor textual 
alterations suggested by the United Kingdom delegate 
of the word “meeting” in Articles 11 and 12 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 


These articles refer to the election of judges, which 
are made by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting separately, the candidate obtaining an 
absolute majority in both being elected. According to 
the procedure outlined in Articles 11 and 12 if the re- 
quired number of candidates do not obtain a majority 
in both the Assembly and the Council at the first 
“meeting” held to elect them, a second and then a 
third meeting will be held and finally, if the Assembly 
or the Council so request, a joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of both bodies will vote together. 


At the first election of judges in February, certain 
delegates disagreed with the ruling that a “meeting” 
was equivalent to one “ballot,” and the delegate for 
El Salvador, Dr. Guerrero, pointed out that the cor- 
responding article in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which was identical, 
had been interpreted as referring to days of meetings. 
It was felt that an interpretation on the point would 
be useful. 


According to the interpretation accepted by the 
Committee the word “meeting” is defined as meaning 
such period of a session as may be required to enable 
each body independently (i.e. the General Assembly 
and the Security Council voting separately) to com- 
plete a full list of the judges to be elected. The Com- 
mittee is to recommend to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council a draft rule of procedure to give 
effect to this interpretation. The proposal to seek an 
advisory opinion on this point from the International 
Court of Justice has therefore been withdrawn. 















Trusteeship Agreements Compared 


Eight Agreements Submitted for Former “B” and ‘“C” Mandates 


Enxeur Trusteeship agreements are now before the 
Trusteeship Committee. Six of these refer to African 
territories formerly administered under League of Na- 
tions “B” mandate. They are the British mandated 
territories of Tanganyika, Togoland and the Came- 
roons, the French mandated territories of Togoland 
and the Cameroons, and Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian mandate. In addition the Committee has to con- 
sider two agreements for territories formerly held 
under “C” mandate—New Guinea mandated to Aus- 
tralia and West Samoa, mandated to New Zealand. 

The Charter of the United Nations lays down the 
general lines which the trusteeship agreements shall 
follow. It lists the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system—the furtherance of international peace and 
security; the promotion of the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
the territories and their development towards self-gov- 
ernment or independence; the encouragement of respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all; equal treatment in social, economic and commer- 
cial matters for all Members of the United Nations and 
their nationals without prejudice to the attainment of 
the other objectives and to existing rights or the terms 
of existing international instruments, It provides, also, 
that the agreements will include the terms under which 
the territory is to be administered and designate the 
administering authority. 

This authority, it is laid down, must ensure that the 
territory plays its part in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities and assistance in carrying out its 
obligations to the Security Council as well as for local 
defence and to maintain law and order within the ter- 
ritory. 

The agreements must, the Charter states, be “agreed 
upon by the states directly concerned” and be approv- 
ed—in the case of trust territories not listed as “stra- 
tegic areas’—by the General Assembly. All functions 
of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreement are to be exercised by the Security Council. 
Each territory is to be the subject of an individual 


agreement. 


Categories of mandated territories 


Under the League system mandates were divided 
into three categories: 

Territories under “A” Mandate were the communi- 
ties formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire which 
had reached a stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations could be provisionally 
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recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory. 

Territories under “B” Mandate were those, especial- 
ly the territories of Central Africa, where the peoples 
were at such a stage that the Mandatory had to be 
responsible for the administration of the territory 
under certain conditions. 

Territories under “C” Mandate were those, such as 
South West Africa and certain of the South Pacific 
Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their popu- 
lation, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
the centers of civilization, or their geographical con- 
tiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, could best be 
administered by the Mandatory as an integral part of 
its territory. 


Agreements proposed for African territories 


The agreements proposed for the African territories 
formerly under “B” Mandate are broadly similar in 
substance. 

The Preambles cite Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, under which the mandated terri- 
tories had been administered, and refer to the estab- 
lishment of a trusteeship system under the relevant 
Articles of the United Nations Charter. 

The draft agreements first define the boundary of 
the territories to which they apply. In the case of the 
British agreement for the Cameroons it is provided 
that the eastern boundary may be slightly modified by 
agreement between the French and British Governments 
where this is shown to be in the interests of the local 
inhabitants. 

The administering authority is then designated and 
its obligations set forth. These obligations are to admin- 
ister the territory so that the basic principles of the 
trusteeship system laid down in Article 76 of the Char- 
ter may be achieved, to collaborate with the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council in the discharge 
of their functions and to facilitate periodic visits to the 
territory which the General Assembly and the Trustee- 
ship Council may consider necessary, The agreements 
also lay down the responsibility of the administering 
authority for the peace, order, good government and 
defence of the territory and for ensuring that it shall 
play its part in the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

The rights of the administering authority are then 
dealt with. In the case of Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi it is provided that the administering authority 
shall have full powers of legislation, administration 
and jurisdiction subject to the provisions of the Char- 
ter. In the British-mandated territories of the Came- 
roons and Togoland it is provided in addition that they 
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shall be administered in accordance with the laws of 
the administering authority, as an integral part of his 
territory with such modifications as are required by 
local conditions. Under the draft agreements for French- 
mandated Cameroons and Togoland these territories are 
to be administered under French law and as an integral 
part of French territory subject to the provisions of the 
Charter and of the agreement; the French draft makes 
no reference to local conditions. 

In the case of economic administration the adminis- 
tering authority is to be entitled to constitute the trust 
territory into a customs, fiscal or administrative union 
or federation with adjacent territories under its sov- 
ereignty or control, and to establish common services 
between such territories, where these measures are not 
inconsistent with the objectives of the trusteeship sys- 
tem and the terms of the agreement. The French agree- 
ments provide that this must be done with the consent 
of the territorial representative Assembly. 

Under the draft agreements the administering author- 
ities would be entitled to establish naval, military and 
air bases in the territories concerned, to station and 
employ their own forces there and to take other steps 
considered necessary, including the use of volunteer 
forces, facilities and assistance from the territory, for 
the defence of the territory, for ensuring that it plays 
its part in the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the obligations of the ad- 
ministering authority to the Security Council, and for 
the maintenance of law and order. The British agree- 
ments also specifically provide for the erection of forti- 
fications. The French and Belgian agreements state 
specifically that the defence of the territory should be 
within the framework of special agreements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


Promotion of political institutions 


Another article refers to the promotion of political 
institutions, In the case of Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi the agreements provide that the administering 
authority would assure the inhabitants a progressively 
increasing share in the administrative and other serv- 
ices of the territory, would develop their participation 
in advisory and legislative bodies and in the govern- 
ment of the territory, both central and local as was ap- 
propriate to the particular circumstances of the territory 
and its peoples, and take other appropriate measures 
with a view to their political advancement, according to 
the Charter. The agreements for British Cameroons and 
Togoland state that special regard would be paid to the 
clause of the agreements providing that these territories 
would be administered as an integral part of the terri- 
tory of the administering authority. The French draft 
agreements provide that the administering authority 
would take measures to ensure the local inhabitants 
a share in the administration of the territory by the 
development of representative democratic bodies, and 
in due course arrange appropriate consultations to en- 
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able the inhabitants to express an opinion on their pol- 
itical regime so as to attain the objective prescribed in 
the Charter. 


The administering authorities undertake, under the 
draft agreements, to apply in their trust territories the 
provisions of any international conventions and rec- 
ommendations which already exist or which may be 
drawn up by the specialized agencies provided they 
are appropriate to the territories and would help the 
achievement of the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system. The Belgian draft, however, does not contain 
a specific reference to the specialized agencies. 


Consideration, it is provided, is to be given to native 
laws and customs in framing laws relating to the 
holding or transfer of land and natural resources. 
and the rights and interests, both present and future. 
of the native population are to be safeguarded. Native 
land and natural resources are not to be transferred 
unless between natives, except with the previous con- 
sent of the competent public authority and no real 
property rights over native land and natural resources 
are to be created in favour of non-natives without that 
consent. The French agreements contain no reference 
to natural resources. 


Equal treatment for Members 


A further article provides for equal treatment in 
social, economic and commercial matters for all 
Members of the United Nations and their nationals 
subject to the overriding obligation to promote the 
advancement of the local inhabitants, to carry out the 
objectives of the trusteeship system, and to maintain 
order and good government. In this respect the 
French draft agreements are more specific than the 
British, the Belgian agreeing in substance with the 
French. These provide that all nationals of Members 
of the United Nations shall have: freedom of transit 
and navigation by air, and protection of person and 
property, subject only to the requirements of public 
order and on condition of compliance with the local 
law: equal rights with the nationals of the adminis- 
lering authority of entry, residence, acquisition of 
property and exercise of professions and_ trades; 
equal treatment in the administration of justice; and 
that there shall be no discrimination against nationals 
of any Member in the granting of concessions for the 
development of the natural resources of the territory, 
and that no concessions having the character of a 
general monopoly will be granted. These rights 
would apply equally to companies and associations 
controlled by such nationals formed in accordance 
with the law of any Member of the United Nations. 
In return Members of the United Nations claiming 
this equal treatment are to accord to the inhabitants 
of these territories any special advantages granted to 
the nationals of any other power. The British and 
Belgian agreements provide that the agreement shall 
not entitle any Member to claim these benefits if it 
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does not grant to the inhabitants, companies and asso- 
ciations of the territory equality of treatment with 
the nationals, companies and associations of the state 
it treats most favourably. 

All the draft agreements provide that the equal 
treatment to be given to all Members of the United 
Nations is subject to the obligations of the adminis- 
tering authority to the trust territory. 

The French drafts are more specific on this point. 
They state that in carrying out the terms of trustee- 
ship the administering authority, with the consent of 
the territorial representative assembly, may organize 
essential public services and works on such terms 
and such conditions as it thinks just; create fiscal 
monopolies to provide the territory with the fiscal 
resources which seem best suited to local require- 
ment; establish or authorize such other monopolies 
under proper control as appear in the interests of 
the economic advancement of the territories. 


Education 


One of the articles of the agreements refers to 
education. All the draft agreements provide for the 
continuation and development of a general system of 
elementary education, and in the British and Belgian 
drafts this is linked with the abolition and reduction 
of illiteracy. The British draft agreements state that 
the system should facilitate the vocational and cul- 
tural advance of the population, child and adult, and 
provide such facilities as may prove desirable and 
practicable in the interests of the inhabitants for 
qualified students to receive secondary and higher 
education including professional training. The French 
drafts provide for the development of secondary and 
technical education for the benefit of both children 
and adults, and, as far as compatible with the interests 
of the population, for qualified students to have the 
opportunity of receiving higher general or profes- 
sional education. The Belgian draft provides for 
training in manual skill, the improvement of the 
education of the population and as far as possible 
for the provision of the necessary facilities to enable 
qualified students to receive higher education, more 
especially professional education. 

Freedom of religion is also provided for. Complete 
freedom of conscience is to be ensured and, so far 
as is consistent with the requirements of public order 
and morality, freedom of religious teaching and the 
free exercise of all forms of worship. Subject to the 
provisions of local law and to provisions of the agree- 
ment relating to the transfer of native land, mission- 
aries who are nationals of the United Nations would 
be free to enter and reside in the territories, acquire 
property, erect religious buildings and open schools 
and hospitals. This would not affect the right and 
duty of the administering authority to take the meas- 
ures necessary for the maintenance of order and the 
educational advancement of the inhabitants. 
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Subject only to the requirements of public order the 
local inhabitants would be guaranteed freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly and of petition. 

Allowance is made in the draft agreements for the 
co-operation of the trust territories in regional advis. 
ory commissions, regional technical organizations or 
other voluntary associations of states or specialized in. 
ternational activities not inconsistent with the Charter. 

A special article is devoted to the submission of an- 
nual reports to the General Assembly. These reports are 
to be based on a ‘questionnaire’ drawn up by the Trus- 
teeship Council in accordance with the Charter, and are 
to include information concerning measures taken to 
give effect to suggestions and recommendations of the 
General Assembly to the Trusteeship Council. The ad- 
ministering authority is to designate an accredited re- 
presentative to be present at the Council’s sessions at 
which the reports concerning the territory for which it 
is responsible are considered. 

The agreements provide for the right of the adminis- 
tering authority to propose an amendment to the agree- 
ment, and the British drafts specify that such an amend- 
ment might be for the purpose of designating the whole 
or part of the territory as a strategic area. The agree- 
ment is, however, only to be altered in accordance with 
the terms of the Charter. 

Disputes concerning the application of the agreements 
if not settled by negotiation or other means are to be 
submitted to the International Court of Justice. The 
French drafts provide that the agreements will enter 
into force when they receive the approval of the Genera} 
Assembly. 


“C Mandates”’ 


The two draft agreements for “C” mandates are along 
the same lines, but the New Zealand draft agreement 
for Western Samoa is somewhat fuller than the Austral- 
ian draft agreement for New Guinea. 

Both agreements refer to Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and to the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter establishing the trusteeship sys- 
tem. The territory to which the agreement applies is 
defined and the administering authority (Australia 
and New Zealand respectively) designated. In both 
cases it is provided that the administering authority 
will have full powers of administration, legislation and 
jurisdiction over the territory and the right to adminis- 
ter it as an integral part of its own territory and to apply 
to it, subject to such modifications as it thinks desirable, 
such of its own laws as it deems appropriate to local 
conditions and needs. In both cases the administering 
authority would undertake to administer the territory 
so as to achieve the objective set forth in the Charter. 

The Australian draft provides that the administering 
authority may bring the territory into a customs, fiscal 
or administrative union with other dependent terri- 
tories under its jurisdiction or control, and to estab- 
lish common services between the territory and these 
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territories, so long as this is in the interests of the 
territory and consistent with the Charter. 

Beth agreements provide for an undertaking by the 
administering authority to apply the provisions of any 
international agreements and recommendations drawn 
up by the specialized agencies which are in its opinion 
appropriate to the needs of the territory. The New Zea- 
land draft refers also to conventions and recommenda- 
tions drawn up by the United Nations. 

Both agreements provide that the administering au- 
thority should ensure that the territory plays its part in 
the maintenance of peace and security. The Australian 
agreement states simply that the administering authority 
should take the measures it considers desirable for this 
purpose and for the defence of the territory. The New 
Zealand agreement provides in addition that bases may 
be established and fortifications erected. that armed 
forces may be stationed and employed, and volunteer 
forces, facilities and assistance used for local defence 
and for carrying out the obligations of the administer- 
ing authority to the Security Council. 

Articles in the New Zealand draft agreement pro- 
vide for the promotion of the development of political 
institutions, and the social advancement of the inhabi- 
tants. Consideration, it is provided. is to be given to 
local customs and usages, and the rights and interests 
of the native population, particularly with regard to the 
transfer of native land, are to be safeguarded. The ad- 
ministering authority is to ensure freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship; also, sub- 
ject only to the requirements of public order, freedom 
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of speech, of the press, of assembly and of petition. 
Oiher articles provide for a general system of education, 
the co-operation of the territory in regional organiza- 
tions, the provision of annual reports to the General 
Assembly, and the submission of disputes concerning 
the agreement to the International Court of Justice. 


Social advancement 


These articles follow the same lines as those submit- 
ted for the territories under “B” mandate. The article 
specifically referring to the social advancement of the 
inhabitants of the territory is, however, unique. It pro- 
vides that the administering authority shall prohibit 
all forms of slavery and slave-trading, and all forms 
of forced or compulsory labor except tor essential pub- 
lic works and services specifically authorized by the 
local administration and only then in times of public 
emergency and with adequate remuneration and protec- 
tion of the welfare of the workers. It provides that the 
traffic in arms and ammunition shall be controlled, 
and that the manufacture, importation and distribution 
of intoxicating spirits and beverages shall be controlled 
in the interests of the inhabitants. 


These eight agreements must now be considered by 
the Fourth Committee which will judge if they imple- 
ment the terms of the Charter. The Committee will then 
make its recommendations to the General Assembly, 
and if sufficient agreements are approved the Trustee- 
ship Council, the only principal organ of the United 
Nations not yet established, will be brought into being. 


Wide range of views on proposed refugee organization 


Ar four meetings of the Third Committee (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) last week, the refugee 
problem and the proposals for an International Refu- 
gee Organization were fully debated. The discussions 
began on November 6 and continued on November 
8 and 9. Though limited and general, the debate clari- 
fied the positions of the participating countries. After 
representatives of 31 countries had spoken, the Com- 
mittee prepared this week to consider, article by article, 
the draft IRO constitution. 


The Soviet Position 


Speaking for the Soviet Union, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
made four main proposals as a basis for settling the 
question of establishing the IRO, and for consideration 
of a constitution for that organization: 


1. One of the principal tasks of the IRO should 
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be to promote the return of refugees and displaced 
persons to their native countries. “Plans for the settle- 
ment of refugees and displaced persons in distant 
foreign lands are unacceptable and should not be listed 
among the tasks of the proposed Refugee Organiza- 
tion.” 

2. The IRO should not concern itself with persons 
who, for hostile motives, do not wish to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of the government of their 
country of nationality, and refuse to return to that 
country. 

3. Not only war criminals, quislings and traitors 
should not be aided by the IRO, but also persons who 
voluntarily assisted the enemy forces, and members of 
military and para-military formations which have not 
been disbanded and which operated on the side of 
Hitlerite Germany. 

4. Administration of refugee camps should be 
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designated under the control of the United Nations 
in agreement with the governments of the countries 
whose nationals represent the majority of persons in 
a particular camp. 

Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out that the whole urgent 
problem could have been settled quickly and success- 
fully had not an unhealthy atmosphere of politically 
dangerous scheming been created around it, Accord- 
ing to incomplete information over 1,200,000 refugees 
and displaced persons from the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Yugolslavia are still to be found in the western zones 
of Germany and Austria, and in certain states of West- 
ern Europe. The overwhelming majority of these per- 
sons, Mr. Vyshinsky contended, is anxious to return 
to their native land but they are prevented from doing 
so by political pressure on the part of “fascist ele- 
ments” in the camps which. by means of propaganda 
and terrorism, have sought to set the refugees and 
displaced persons against their countries of national- 
ity, and to dissuade and prevent them from returning 
to their homes. These “fascist elements” have tried to 
use the genuine refugees and displaced persons as 
pawns in their aggressive and imperialist designs. 
Mr. Vyshinsky said, and these anti-Soviet activities are 
being carried out with the cognizance of the Allied 
authorities in the camps concerned, and, evidently. 
with their passive and tacit approval. 

The draft constitution for the IRO states that the 
main task for the proposed organization would be to 
encourage the early return of refugees and displaced 
persons to their country of origin. Yet, Mr, Vyshinsky 
pointed out, the document also states that one of the 
tasks of the IRO would be to authorize the “re-estab- 
lishment” of these persons in countries of temporary 
residence and their immigration to other countries. 
The U.S.S.R. is unable to agree with the latter propo- 
sition. 

The draft document defines those groups of persons 
who could be included in the categories of refugees and 
displaced persons and therefore would have the right 
to receive assistance from the United Nations. It pro- 
vides that no support should be given by the IRO to 
quislings, traitors and criminals. The U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation contends that those who refuse to return to their 
native country (which would be a member of the IRO). 
after having freely expressed their views, should be 
placed in a similar category. 

The draft constitution provides that persons whose 
voluntary assistance to the enemy was “purely humani- 
tarian and non-military” should receive aid from the 
proposed organization. The U.S.S.R. contends that the 
idea that one could assist the enemy for “humanitarian” 
reasons is absurd, and that this category of persons 
should not be aided by the organization. 

Mr. Vyshinsky spoke extensively about the military 
and para-military formations which have not yet been 
disbanded and which operated on the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and are enjoying at the present time the pro- 
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tection of the Allied Military Authorities. These units 
contain dissident elements inimical to the U.S.S.R.. 
which considers it necessary that such military and 
para-military formations should be immediately dis- 
banded, and those who wish to return to their homeland 
should be accorded every assistance. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation insists that camps for refu- 
gees and displaced persons should be closed to any 
propaganda discouraging repatriation. The political 
result of freedom of such propaganda, Mr. Vishinsky 
pointed out, has been that those who are opposed to 
repatriation have had every opportunity for unbridled 
action while those who wish to return to their homes 
are kept in ignorance of the true facts. This, Mr. 
Vyshinsky claimed, is a type of “freedom of propa. 
ganda” which constitutes a threat to the peace and se- 
curity of nations and therefore has to be stopped. 


U. S. Supports Draft Constitution 


Mrs. Roosevelt spoke for the United States. Her 
country, she stated, supports the principles of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of February 12, 1946, namely: 

1. The problem is international in character; 

2. There shall be no compulsory repatriation; 

3. Action taken by the IRO must not interfere with 
existing international arrangements for apprehension 
of war criminals, quislings and traitors. This is being 
done by military occupation forces and is not the re- 
sponsibility of the new organization. 

As a consequence, she said, the United States sup- 
ports the draft constitution of the IRO, which reflects 
the principles of the resolution. 

The repatriation policy of the United States is re- 
flected in the fact that three and one-half million per- 
sons have been repatriated from the United States Zones 
of Germany and Austria; however, the people of the 
United States always have believed in the right of 
asylum and complete freedom of choice. 

Turning to the points made in Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
speech, Mrs. Roosevelt first discussed his proposal that 
the problem could be solved by repatriating all the dis- 
placed persons and that those who do not wish to be 
repatriated must fall into this category. She made 
three observations: first, that this point of view fails 
to take into consideration the facts of political change 
in countries of origin which have created fears in the 
minds of the million persons who remain; second, that 
those who do not choose to return to their countries of 
origin obviously cannot be left to spend the rest of 
their lives in assembly centres, or, lacking [RO support. 
he faced with starvation; and third, that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s view is inconsistent with the unanimous decision 
of the General Assembly in the resolution on displaced 
persons of February 12, 1946. 

Mrs. Roosevelt then turned to Mr. Vyshinsky’s com- 
ments on war criminals. She pointed out that the As- 
sembly resolution specifically excludes action on the 
subject by the IRO, and described in detail the arrange- 
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ments for the apprehension of war criminals, quislings, 
etc., by the United States Occupation Authorities. 

As to the Soviet comments on military groups, Mrs. 
Roosevelt claimed that the military character of differ- 
ent groups and their members has been greatly exag- 
gerated. She pointed out that those who fought with 
the Germans and collaborated with them are clearly 
excluded from assistance from IRO in the draft consti- 
tution. 

In her review of Mr. Vyshinsky’s point that all propa- 
ganda should be suppressed in the camps, and that (in 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s words) “under the guise of freedom 
of expression propaganda hostile to the countries of 
origin is tolerated,” the United States delegate took the 
opportunity to place the issue on a broader plane than 
that of refugees. The fact that there is disagreement on 
this point between the two governments does not pre- 
clude co-operation between them, she held. Mrs. Roose- 
velt claimed that in the United States opposition is 
tolerated, provided it does not extend to the point of 
advocacy of the overthrow of government by force. 

Unless the right of opposition is conceded, Mrs. 
Roosevelt contended, there is very little possibility that 
countries with differing conceptions of democracy can 
live together without friction in the same world. 

In her general defence of the draft constitution as it 
stands, Mrs. Roosevelt referred to two categories of 
refugees and displaced persons which, Mr. Vyshinsky 
believed, should not be aided by the IRO. 

The first group consists of those who, as a result of 
events subsequent to the outbreak of the war, are unable 
or unwilling to avail themselves of the protection of 
the government of their countries of nationality, or 
former nationality. 

“| gather,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, “that Mr. Vyshinsky 
felt that anyone who did not wish to return under the 
present forms of government must of necessity be a 
fascist.” To her it seemed that as Mr. Vyshinsky used 
the word, “democracy” is synonymous with Soviet, or 
at least a fairly similar conception of political and eco- 
nomic questions. Under that formula she was sure that 
he would not accept some of the other nations in the 
world who consider themselves democracies. 

The second category to which Mr. Vyshinsky had 
objected are those who had voluntarily assisted the 
enemy. The intent of the draft constitution on this 
point. Mrs, Roosevelt explained, is to cover those who 
were forced to perform slave labor or who may have 
rendered humanitarian assistance, such as assistance to 
wounded civilians. To exclude such persons “would 
result in cruel hardship on many.” 


Poland’s position 


Joseph Winiewicz, who spoke for Poland, struck a 
compromise note on the repatriation question. He 
stated that his Government does not exclude the possi- 
bility of resettlement in certain exceptional cases. 
Repatriation of certain groups, among them Spanish 
Republican refugees. cannot be considered. 
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However, he pointed out that the maintenance and 
resettlement of refugees and displaced persons is an 
expensive venture, and it would be wiser to help them 
to return to their own devastated homelands in order to 
assist in the task of reconstruction. Thanks to the ini- 
tiative of the Economic and Social Council, and to the 
action of the Director-General of UNRRA. refugees are 
now being issued rations for the three months following 
their repatriation. The result is that more and more 
Polish refugees are returning to their homeland (esti- 
mated by the American delegate as leaving the U. S. 
Zones of Germany and Austria at 1,000 daily); this 
proves that it has been primarily economic considera- 
tions which served to dissuade them from returning in 
the past. The end of “pernicious propaganda” would 
accelerate the tempo of this movement. 


Ukraine Supports Soviet View 


Dr. Leo Medved of the Ukraine began by endorsing 
the statement of Mr. Vyshinsky. He said that he is not 
against the principle of voluntary repatriation, but 
against outside influence. 

Referring to Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech, Dr. Medved 
said that it is an insult to maintain that none of the 
remaining millions of displaced persons wish to re- 
turn to their countries. As a matter of fact tens of 
thousands are still returning. He complained that no 
extensive screening operations have been carried out 
in refugee camps located in the British and United 
States Zones in Germany. He contended that in the 
British Zone only ten per cent of the displaced per- 
sons have been screened. Large numbers of war 
criminals, he said, are being sheltered in these 


camps. and he reminded the Committee of the 
General Assembly’s resolution recommending the 


adoption of all necessary measures for the arrest 
of war criminals and their extradition to the coun- 
tries where they had committed their crimes. He 
quoted several instances of crimes which had been 
committed in the Ukraine during the occupation and 
whose authors are hiding in the western zones of 
Germany. Some of the Ukrainian reactionaries, he 
added. are even organizing a staff of officers and 
N.C.O.’s under the guise of camp attendants. How, he 
asked, is this compatible with democratic principles? 

Mr. Medved advocated the drawing up of complete 
lists of displaced persons and of their communication 
to the governments concerned, in order to insure the 
extradition of war criminals and to help those who 


are looking for lost relatives. 


United Kingdom 


Frank Beswick spoke for the United Kingdom. He 
stressed the concessions made by the British Govern- 
ment in the development of the draft constitution. In 
answer to Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement that it would ap- 
pear that the Occupation Authorities are obstructing 
repatriation, he pointed out that of an estimated 
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12.000,000 refugees and displaced persons, close to 
11,000,000 have been returned to their countries of 
origin, and that the pace of repatriation has been 
quickening in the past few months. 

Mr. Beswick then dealt with the allegations made by 
Mr. Vishinsky on military units which have not been 
disbanded. The Poles in General Anders’ army, which 
had been mentioned, among other units, by the Soviet 
delegate, do not come within the scope of the IRO. 
They were among the first to fight fascism, and the 
United Kingdom is proud to be able to repay its debt 
to them. If some of the Royal Yugoslav Army refugees 
in Northern Italy are still organized on a military 
basis, this is due to purely administrative considera- 
tions, Mr. Beswick said. It would be the task of the 
IRO to disband and resettle them. 

Mr. Beswick declared that to encourage repatriation 
no possibility should be neglected. The distribution of 
rations to returning refugees should be extended, and 
the propaganda of representatives of the countries of 
origin might be improved and made more attractive. 
Mr. Beswick concluded by reiterating his Government’s 
readiness to accept its obligations under the terms of 
the proposed constitution. 


The French position 

Leon Jouhaux of France stressed at the outset the 
principle that repatriation is the main task of any 
organization dealing with displaced persons. Like 
the Americans and the British, he noted with satis- 
faction the measures already taken by the military 
authorities in this direction and the articles in the 
IRO constitution supporting this principle. He sup- 
ported the Soviet points of view regarding the danger 
of anti-repatriation propaganda, and called for the 
exclusion from IRO assistance of war criminals, 
traitors and quislings. It would be, he said, one of 
the IRO’s tasks to screen out such persons. 

But, M. Jouhaux said, once the screening has been 
done, “would it be reasonable to make the fate of 
1,200,000 displaced persons dependent on that of a 
few thousand guilty persons? This is what we would 
be doing if we made the very existence of the IRO 
dependent on the solution of that question.” 

M. Jouhaux also approved the Soviet point of view 
that members of military formations should not be- 
come the concern of the IRO. He thought that the 
Governments who give shelter to such units should 
also be responsible for them. 

On the point that persons not wishing to return to 
their countries of origin should not receive assistance, 
M. Jouhaux emphatically differed from the Soviet 
view. “How can we forget,” he said, “that among the 
refugees and displaced persons there are 200,000 
Jews, towards whose fate all nations should turn with 
the sincere desire to help them and to make them 
forget the cruel physical and moral sufferings to 
which the Germans have subjected them?” These 
people, he said, have in many cases lost everything 
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through German action: their homes, and families. 
They could not be blamed for wishing to forget. 

With regard to political dissidents, M. Jouhaux 
thought that the General Assembly resolution of last 
February made it quite clear that they too must be 
assisted to resettle in another country. 

In these circumstances, M. Jouhaux said, it was 
clear that resettlement also is one of the tasks of the 
IRO. He recalled the contributions made already by 
France. During the last few years, France has wel. 
comed hundred of thousands of political refugees 
from Nazi Germany and Franco Spain, and only a 
few weeks ago it gave entry visas to Jewish refugees. 
He hoped other countries would follow this lead in 
the near future. An exceptional situation created by 
the war, he said, needs exceptional measures for its 
solution. He asked for revision of immigration laws. 

Turning finally to the method of financing the work 
of the IRO, M. Jouhaux maintained that as a matter 
of principle his delegation still opposed, as it had 
done throughout the discussion, the compulsory con- 
tribution to the large-scale resettlement operations as 
against administrative and other operational expenses, 
where he agreed that the compulsory principle is 
necessary. He proposed as an amendment to the con- 
stitution a provision according to which all members 
would undertake to contribute to the large-scale 
resettlement expenses on a voluntary basis. 


Belgian and Australian proposals 


Roland Lebeau of Belgium pointed out that in the 
course of the months of discussion on the problem the 
concessions made by the Belgian delegation had been 
so heavy that it had been able to give its support only 
with difficulty. He stated that the Soviet delegation 
had taken up a position of principle in this debate 
which would render valueless the work of the last ten 
months, 

In the Belgian view, political opponents have a right 
to aid and protection. The Belgian delegation considers 
that the state is the servant of the individual, whatever 
his political convictions might be, and is convinced 
that the community cannot withhold its support from 
human beings simply because they hold and express 
opinions differing from those of the authorities in 
power. 

Because it was clear that a fundamental divergence 
of ideas exists, M. Lebeau said that the discussion 
in progress would prove fruitless. He proposed that a 
vote be taken forthwith on the texts before the Com- 
mittee. If the results of the vote would not allow some 
delegations to associate themselves with the proposed 
work, he suggested that there would remain a solution 
other than that of recommending the formation of the 
IRO, as a specialized agency, by the United Nations. 
He suggested that those delegations which agree to the 
texts as they stand should come together and set up a 
limited inter-governmental institution. 

Allen S. Watt of Australia urged that the expenses 
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the statement of Mr. Vyshinsky. He said that he is not 
against the principle of voluntary repatriation but 
against outside interference. 

Referring to Mrs. Roosevelt’s statements, Dr. Med- 
of international work should be reduced to a minimum 
in the post-war world. New organizations ought not to 
be created unless it is quite clear that their functions 
cannot be carried out by the already existing organs 
of the United Nations. He considered that the United 
Nations, operating through a commission, might itself 
undertake the refugee task. His government is reserv- 
ing its position with regard to supporting the IRO, 
pending the submission of arguments for the creation 
of a specialized agency. 


Favoring the Australian proposal 


Juan Pradenas of Chile, sharing the Australian 
point of view on the type of organization required, 
pointed out that the refugee problem is of a tempor- 
ary character and could therefore best be dealt with 
by a temporary commission of the Economic and 
Social Council. It would thus be possible to carry 
out the work with a smaller budget. Mr. Pradenas 
suggested that the major part of the expenses in- 
curred for the repatriation or resettlement of refugees 
should be paid by the aggressor nations which 
brought about the situation. 

Neftali Ponce of Ecuador supported the concep- 
tion of international action and hoped that as many 
countries as possible would participate. He, too, 
favored a simpler organization than that proposed. 
He stated that Ecuador is open to foreigners who 
could contribute to the economic or spiritual life of 
the country. 

Dr. Alberto Arca-Parro of Peru also favored a 
simpler solution than that of setting up a new special- 
ized agency, but if that course is decided upon, he 
thought the act of receiving refugees should exempt 
countries from further financial obligations. 

Dr. Arca-Parro said that while there is general 
agreement on the humanitarian aspect of the prob- 
lem, there is from the point of view of receiving 
countries particularly also an economic and social 
aspect. By concentrating on the latter, he thought, 
agreement might be brought nearer. 

As a potential receiving country, Peru agrees that 
repatriation is the initial step in the solution, but 
recognizes the necessity of resettlement as well. 


Opposed to Belgian proposal 


Per Federspiel of Denmark held that it is not neces- 
sary at this stage to determine exactly what categories 
of persons should become the ultimate concern of the 
IRO. The final principles can be laid down once the 
IRO is established and working. 

With regard to the Belgian proposal to create an 
inter-governmental agency as a last resort, Mr. Feder- 
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spiel held that this would mean a clear admission of 
failure by the United Nations, He equally opposed the 
Australian proposal to have the problem handled not 
by a specialized agency, but by the United Nations 
itself. While sharing the genera] apprehension con- 
cerning the multiplication of specialized agencies, in 
this instance, he considered it essential to have an in- 
dependent organization capable of quick action in the 
field. 

In the light of Danish experiences—Danish refugees 
in Sweden on the one hand, and large numbers of 
German intruders still on Danish soil now—Mr. Feder- 
spiel thought it was important to maintain bilateral 
agreements tending towards specific solutions. He ad- 
vocated extensive decentralization of refugee work, in 
the sense perhaps that the maintenance and care of 
refugees and displaced persons might be handed over 
to existing authorities on the spot, under the general 
control of the IRO. It is essential, he said, that the 
IRO should not impede, but rather should canalize 
local action in this field. 


Vasily P. Smolyar of Byelorussia supported the 
views already expressed by the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and the Ukraine. He opposed the Belgian 
suggestion for a limited inter-governmental agency, 
which he thought would contradict the very spirit and 
principles of the United Nations. He believed that any 
organization operating in this field which does not 
include the countries of origin of refugees and dis- 
placed persons would be condemned to failure, 

With regard to the proposed interim commission, 
Mr. Smolyar thought its main task would be to adopt 
prompt measures for the establishment of the IRO, 
and not to engage in the actual care of refugees and 
displaced persons, since it would have no juridical 
right to conduct this work. 


Against compulsory repatriation 


Emanuel M.J.A. Sassen of the Netherlands ex- 
pressed himself against compulsory repatriation of 
refugees because in his opinion individuals have a 
higher destiny than merely being subordinated to the 
destiny of their people and country. Mr. Sassen 
added, however, that collaborators and war criminals 
should not fall within the scope of an organization 
for genuine refugees. For unaccompanied children 
who are war orphans or whose parents have dis- 
appeared, Mr. Sassen said he did not think that 
repatriation was necessarily the only right course. 


Gilberto Amanda of Brazil backed the American 
contention that the freedom of choice of immigration 
is a legitimate and necessary freedom when repatria- 
tion is incompatible with the individuals’ right of 
self-determination. Brazil recognizes the right and 
the need of devastated countries to reincorporate into 
their political and economic life the millions of their 
citizens who had been displaced by enemy action. 
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But it repudiates the suggestion that persons who do 
not wish to be repatriated to their countries of origin 
should necessarily be regarded as anti-democratic or 
fascist elements, or as holding political views con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations. It does 
not intend to encourage resettlement. and will accept 
only those immigrants who have decided of their own 
free will to seek a new life in a new country. 

Mr. Amanda also suggested that the Committee 
should discuss the possibility of considering the 
immediate refugee problem in connection with the 
long-term problem of migration. 

Alexandre Argyropulous of Greece, while agreeing 
that no one should be forced to return to his country 
if he does not wish to do so for valid reasons, brought 
up the case of some persons who were forcibly deported 
from their country and who wish to return, but are pre- 
vented from doing so. He referred to Greeks deported 
from Northern Greece to Bulgaria and who remain 
without contact with their government. 


Since Greece has no refugees in camps in Germany 
and is unable to assist those in Bulgaria, it has no direct 
interest in the IRO. Yet Greece takes an interest in a 
spirit of general human solidarity and hopes all coun- 


tries will do their best in that spirit. 

Ole Colbjornsen of Norway was against compulsory 
repatriation but declared that refugees should be al- 
lowed to receive information from their governments. 
He noted with satisfaction that following the various 
amendments submitted and the scaling down of the 
IRO’s budget, the delegates have come nearer to agree- 
ment and he expressed the hope that complete agree- 
ment would be achieved. 

José A. Mora of Uruguay expressed his country’s 
general adherence to the IRO constitution. He shared 
the view that it is essential that displaced persons 
should have, under United Nations administration, as- 
surance that there would be no compulsory repatriation. 
In this way the IRO would have great moral prestige, 
insofar as it would represent a guarantee against any 
kind of persecution. 

Dr. Enrique P. Coraminas of Argentina also strongly 
opposed compulsory repatriation. He thought it was 
undersiood that in speaking of refugees everybody 
means genuine refugees and not traitors or quislings. 
Genuine refugees who do not want to return to their 
countries have, he said, a right to life and a free choice. 
Within the limits of its immigration laws, his country 
is open to immigrants who come there in search of free- 
dom and peace. 


Yugoslav stand on IRO Constituton 


Sava N. Kosanovich of Yugoslavia explained that the 
reason why his delegation had voted against the draft 
constitution of the [RO in the Economic and Social 
Council was not because Yugoslavia wants the return of 
a greater number of Yugloslav refugees; 95 per cent of 
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the Yugoslav prisoners of war in Germany have already 
returned. It is the approach to the whole problem with 
which the Yugoslav delegation disagrees. While he ad. 
mits the case of the Jewish refugee who cannot bring 
himself to return to the scene of his tortures, and even 
of the political refugee who feels unable to adapt 
himself to the new conditions prevailing in his father- 
land, there is no justification for the lenient treatment 
which, in Mr. Kosanovich’s opinion, is being extended 
to war criminals and collaboraiors. 

The Yugoslav Government is not bent on vengeance 
or political persecution. But like other countries of 
origin, it strongly objects to the freedom allowed in 
refugee camps to opponents of the Government to carry 
out propaganda and intimidation among their co-na- 
tionals. Mr. Kosanovich asked that missions from the 
refugees countries of origin be allowed to visit the 
camps without restriction. 


Refugees and indigenous populations 


Saad Kamel of Egypt thought it should be made clear 
that the essential task of the proposed organization 
should be to ensure the speedy repatriation of refugees 
to their former country of residence and that their re- 
settlement could only be considered as a_ palliative 
measure. This resettlement should not be forced upon 
a nation and should not be contrary to the wishes of the 
indigenous population. He urged that the new organiza- 
tion concentrate within itself all activities relating to 
refugees. States signatory to the constitution should 
undertake to discontinue all aid to other organizations. 

Costi K. Zurayk of Syria declared that it is the duty 
of refugees to return home to resume a normal life and 
take part in the reconstruction of their country. The 
reasons invoked by those who do not wish to do so 
should be subject to very careful scrutiny. 

Mr. Zurayk contended that the resettlement of those 
persons who cannot be repatriated is a task interna- 
tional in scope, toward which each nation should make 
practical contribution according to its means. The task 
should be primarily humanitarian, without political im- 
plications. If this is not the case, refugees will find no 
safety in their countries of resettlement. He reflected 
the Egyptian delegate’s position that refugees should 
not be forced upon indigenous populations among 
whom their presence might result in strife. 


Selective rights of receiving countries 


Jan K. Jordaan of South Africa explained that his 
country is embarking on an extensive immigration 
scheme, and that it is hoped that among the new immi- 
grants there would be a substantial number of refugees. 
Immigration, he warned, would be on an individual se- 
lective basis and South Africa could not pledge itself 
to take particular groups or classes of immigrants. 


South Africa is therefore particularly interested in the 


proposed resettlement of individual and family units. 
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Supporting the Australian viewpoint that multiplica- 
tion of specialized agencies with their financial burdens 
is dangerous, Mr. Jordaan said that nevertheless his 
Government would like to be associated with the new 
organization. But he saw two categories of states which 
might join in: first, those which are in a position to 
make financial contributions but cannot receive immi- 
grants: and second, those which can receive immigrant< 
but cannot make financial contributions. 

In order to make possible South African adherence 
to the IRO, he wished for modification in the constitu- 
tion on three main points: first, that South Africa 
should make no more than a nominal contribution to 
the administrative budget; second, that facilities offer- 
ed to settlers by a receiving state should be counte@ as 
contribution toward the operational budget; and third, 
that immigration should proceed on a selective basis. 


Seyfullah Esin of Turkey welcomed the establish- 
ment of the IRO and said that Turkey is ready to ad- 
mit a certain number of refugees, if allowed some 
voice in their selection. 

Chile is willing to open its doors to refugees on 
condition that it exercises its right of selection, since it 
does not wish its gesture to lead to internal or inter- 
national complications. Mr. Pradenas explained that 
Chile disposes of only limited foreign exchange and 
would therefore find it difficult to contribute to the 
budget of the IRO, but the land and houses which it is 
prepared to put at the disposal of immigrants would 
represent a very substantial form of help. 


Others express views 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon had two negative 
and two positive points to make. His negative points 
were that the IRO must not be allowed to be used as 
a political tool for political ends, and that the solution 
of one international problem must not be allowed to 
lead to the creation of another, or to aggravate one al- 
ready sufficiently grave. 

On the positive side, his first point was that the 
international character of the problem being admitted 
by every text and in every discussion, the IRO must 
reflect this agreement and include a maximum number 
of, and if possible, all states. Since some nations feel 
they require safeguards, the constitution should contain 
all reasonable safeguards and thus make possible a 
maximum adherence. 

Dr. Malik’s second positive point was that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should take an active lead in preparing 
the receiving end for protective resettlers. 

Finally, Dr. Malik formally restated his Govern- 
ment’s determination, already expressed at the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to admit three times the 
number of refugees allotted to it under such a scheme. 


Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia said there are 
only a few nationals of his country who could be call- 
ed refugees within the terms of the IRO. But Czecho- 
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slovakia has a great interest in the solution of the 
problem and also in the new organization which is 
going to take it over, since many thousands of persons 
have sought refuge in his country, and are maintain- 
ed there by the Government and people. 

Dr. Papanek also spoke in favor of priority repatri- 
ation for children and of denying aid to persons who 
oppose the governments of their countries, 

Dr. F. Casa Aleman of Mexico recalled that his 
country has offered hospitality to a large number of 
political refugees from Franco Spain. However, he 
stressed that the refugee problem with which the IRO 
would be concerned is of first interest to European 
states, and that the countries of America only have a 
secondary interest in it. This principle, he said, should 
be reflected in the allocation of financial responsibility. 
Dr. Aleman suggested that the problem should be re- 
duced to its minimum by first exhausting every effort 
towards repatriation, and that plans should be limited 
so as to make possible their realization. 


Frank Anthony of India supported the need for an 
International Refugee Organization but stated that 
India would not become a member of it. India is, 
however, prepared to bear all costs for the repatriation 
of her own nationals, of whom between 300,000 and 
400,000 are displaced persons, without recourse to the 
IRO. 

Emile St. Lot of Haiti said the political implications 
of the problem cannot be disregarded. On the one hand 
it involves the problem of discrimination as a whole, 
on the other hand it is dangerouss to encourage pollit- 
ical dissidents who differ from the new regime set up 
in the post-war world. 


Haiti, he said, can neither receive immigrants, nor 
does it feel it has sufficient financial resources to con- 
tribute to the expenses. He therefore favored the Bel- 
gian idea of setting up a limited inter-governmental 
agency. 

Paul Martin of Canada stated that the act of signing 
the constitution entailed the necessity of sharing the 
cost, and that Canada is ready to assume her share of 
the financial burden. Canada has already accepted 
certain categories of refugees,’and is now opening her 
doors to 4,000 Poles as well as to certain new cate- 
gories of refugees, notably relatives of persons already 
living in Canada. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino of the Dominican Repub- 
lic pointed to the record of her country in admitting 
refugees since 1938, and said that the Dominican Re- 
public would co-operate in every way to achieve the 
success of the new organization about to be created. 


With the conclusion of the above meetings, the Third 
Committee terminated its limited general debate on 
the refugee problem. The Secretariat has since re- 
ceived several amendments to the draft IRO constitu- 
tion, and these will be considered by the Committee at 
its article-by-article discussion this week. 








Food Outlook for 1947 


FAO summarizes action taken on world food shortage 


Action taken and required to alleviate the world food 
shortage was reviewed by the Second Committee (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) last week. The basis for study 
was the report of the Secretary-General on action taken 
to implement the resolution of the General Assembly 
on the world shortage of cereals, which was adopted at 
the London session on February 14, 1946, The Com- 
mittee’s concern was for the short-term aspect of the 
world food problem, since the long-term aspect of the 
problem is at present being discussed both by a Prepar- 
atory Commission on World Food Proposals now meet- 
ing in Washington, and by the Preparatory Committee 
of the International Trade and Employment Confer- 
ence in London. 


The food shortage was so serious last February 
that the General Assembly urged “all governments 
and peoples to take immediate and drastic action both 
directly and through the international organizations 
concerned, to conserve supplies.” The Assembly also 
requested all the international organizations with 
responsibilities in this field to obtain as full informa- 
tion as possible on the world food position and the 
future outlook “in order to assist governments in 
determining their short-term and long-term agricul- 
tural policy.” 

The Director-General of the FAO last February 
advised the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
that the FAO would accept the responsibility for 
mobilizing world resources to meet the crisis. 


With the help of other organizations, a rapid 
survey was made of the world food position. This 
survey showed that the situation was in some re- 
spects even more serious that it was thought to be 
and was likely to continue for two or three years. 
Under the title “World Food. Appraisal, 1946-47” 
it was circulated to governments preparatory to the 
convening, in Washington, on May 20, 1946, of a 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems. This meet- 
ing was attended by representatives of 22 nations and 
of six international organizations. 


Establishment of Emergency Food Council 


The Special Meeting approved recommendations 
for husbanding the 1946 harvest to prevent another 
crisis in the late spring of 1947, and also for maxi- 
mum food production for the 1947 harvest. It decided 
that quarterly appraisals should be issued to all 
governments concerned. To enable governments to 
co-operate, it recommended the setting up of the 
International Emergency Food Council (IEFC) to 
replace the Combined Food Board. The Council was 
set up on June 20. It has since been functioning in 
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recommending the allocation of available exportable 
surpluses and in other ways in alleviating the present 
crisis. 


In September, a second world food appraisal, 
bringing the figures up to date, was presented to the 
Copenhagen Conference of FAO. This showed that the 
situation remained serious, and the Conference recom. 
mended that strict economy measures in the use of food 
be continued. 


In his report to the current session of the General 
Assembly, Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of 
FAO, warns the nations that the food problem is 
still critical. “The abundant harvest in North Amer. 
ica and certain other parts of the world,” he states, 
“was offset by the fact that the normal reserves of 
food have been depleted. There is still an acute 
shortage, especially of grains and fats. Unless nations 
carry out the recommendations of the Washington 
Meeting (last May) there is grave danger that next 
spring the world may find itself in a crisis as acute 
as that in the spring of the present year. The danger 
of widespread hunger with resulting unrest is in- 
creased by the fact that the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is going out of exist- 
ence and many nations will lack the purchasing power 
to get the food which may be allocated to them. 


Analysis of food requirements 


In addition to the report of Sir John Orr and other 
FAO reports, the Second Committee last week heard 
F. L. McDougall, Counsellor of FAO, and Dr. D. A. 
Fitzgerald, Secretary-General of IEFC, prior to draft- 
ing a resolution on the food shortage to be submitted 
to the General Assembly in plenary meeting. 


Mr. McDougall reviewed in detail the work of his 
organization in alleviating the world food short: 
age, while Dr. Fitzgerald reviewed the world food 
situation. 


Starting with cereals for human food (wheat, rye, _ 


rice), Dr. Fitzgerald stated that production for 
the 12 months commencing June, 1945, reached 
340,000,000 metric tons, to which should be added 
about 15,000,000 tons from previous stocks in export- 
ing countries. Production for the next 12 months is 
expected to reach 380,000,000 tons—as against 
410,000,000 tons before the war, but due regard 
should be paid, he said, to the increase in the world’s 
population since the pre-war period. 


Requirements submitted by importing countries 
total 35,000,000 metric tons, which exceeds by 
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10,000,000 metric tons the estimated available sup- 
plies for export. 

Dr. Fitzgerald estimated production of fats and 
oils for the coming year at 5 to 10 per cent above 
production for 1946 but still at 15 per cent under pre- 
war production. 

As for sugar, world production in 1947 is expected 
to reach about 30,000,000 tons, an increase of 10 per 
cent in comparison with 1946 but still 10 to 15 per 


israpuisHMeNt of an international authority to suc- 
ceed UNRRA, operating under the control of the United 
Nations and meeting relief needs without regard to 
race, creed or political belief was urged by Fiorello 
La Guardia, Director-General of UNRRA, in a state- 
ment which he made before the Second Committee 
(Economic and Financial) on November 11. He 
rejected the proposal that aid should be given on a 
national basis or that a group of rich nations should 
join together to decide on the recipients of their 
charity. 

The authority Mr. La Guardia proposes would not 
be another organization having the worldwide machin- 
ery of UNRRA. There is no further need for missions 
in receiving countries, nor for a large organization for 
procurement and shipping. It would be “a small, tight 
agency” with power to determine which cquntries will 
have a deficit in any given basic food commodity, and 
to make allocations of funds or goods to them. 


Mr, La Guardia had been invited by the Committee 
to make his proposals on how relief needs could be 
met after UNRRA’s deliveries are terminated. He 
said that his plan assumed that the~ International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development will be 
in effective operation and that provision will be 
made, either under the Bank or some other interna- 
tional financial institution, for short-term farm loans 
for the acquisition of fertilizer, draft animals, machin- 
ery and seed. 


Food Fund proposed 


Assuming that the International Bank will take care 
of needs in the industrial field, and in part in the 
agricultural field, Mr. LaGuardia proposes that a 
United Nations Food Emergency Fund be estab- 
lished, having the responsibility of meeting the deficits 
in basic foodstuffs of those countries in Europe and 
the Far East which are established as not having the 
necessary foreign exchange in 1947 to meet their mini- 
mum needs. Mr. La Guardia proposes that such a fund 
be administered by an Executive Board, composed of 
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U. N. Food Emergency Fund Proposed 


La Guardia Urges Agency for Relief in 1947 


cent under pre-war production. In the case of sugar, 
however, Dr. Fitzgerald said it would be easier to 
face the shortage. He added that the same applied to 
certain other expensive foodstuffs, such as meat and 
vegetables. 


Dr. Fitzgerald mentioned the position in fertilizers, 
which he described as fairly satisfactory for potash 
and phosphates, but most unsatisfactory for nitro- 
gen—where supply is about one-third short of demand. 


nations nominated by the General Assembly. It would 
be directly responsible to that body, and would have 
the primary functions of: determining the needs of 
basic foodstuffs in the countries involved; approving 
programs to meet these needs; and making allocations 
of available supplies to meet the requirements. The 
Board should be serviced by a small staff which could 
be provided by the United Nations Secretariat. 


All procurement, shipping, transportation and dis- 
tribution would be the responsibility of the receiving 
governments, Foreign exchange costs thus incurred 
should be met by grants from the Food Fund. Each 
receiving country that has ships could use its own 
means of transportation, thereby greatly reducing the 
cost of the delivery of the shipments, which has been 
one of UNRRA’s biggest items of expenditure. 


Rehabilitation costs, incidental to the execution of 
such a program, could be met from the local currency 
proceeds derived from the sale of relief supplies, but 
not used for administrative expenses. UNRRA now 
has such a fund in each of the receiving countries, 
which accrues from the proceeds of the sale of food 
and UNRRA supplies. 


The Food Fund should operate until after the 1947 
harvest, at which time the General Assembly should 
determine whether further action would be necessary. 


On the basis of present information, Mr. La Guardia 
estimates that the Food Fund should be of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000. This is on the assumption that 
the Bank will be in operation. Mr. La Guardia sug- 
gested that the Fund should also include commodities, 
because, he believed, some of the countries which have 
previously received UNRRA aid will be in a position 
to make some form of contribution in kind, though not 
in cash. 


As for the scale of contributions, Mr. La Guardia 
strongly urged that no one nation should have the 
privilege of contributing more than 49 per cent of 
the total. The use which some have made of the fact 
that the United States was contributing 72 per cent of 
UNRRA’s resources has had an unfortunate effect in 
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that it “placed the United States in a false light by 
throwing into the faces of the suffering people our con- 
tribution, due entirely to our fortunate and abundant 
situation.” 

The basis for Mr. La Guardia’s proposals rests on 
an estimate of a total relief need in “UNRRA coun- 
tries” of over $2,500,000,000. Requirements of food, 
according to Mr. La Guardia, will certainly be in ihe 
vicinity of $1,000,000,000. The prospects for economic 
recovery in 1947 are disheartening. in almost every 
country receiving UNRRA assistance. 


Urgency of problem 


Mr. La Guardia pointed out that the work of indus- 
trial rehabilitation commenced by UNRRA will ter- 
minate with deliveries of material, supplies and equip- 
ment at the end of this year in Europe and on March 
31, 1947, in China. 

Food deliveries will also cease. “A boundary line 
or a political issue may well wait,” he said, “but a gap 
in continuity of providing food deficiencies may be 
disastrous and would surely disrupt such stabilization 
as UNRRA has succeeded in bringing to the suffering 
countries.” 

The delegates at the present session of the General 
Assembly whose countries are members of the UNRRA 
Council have come instructed on the relief situation. 
Mr. La Guardia said. At the fifth meeting of the Coun- 
cil, held last August in Geneva. the delegates were 
urged to consult immediately with their governments 
so that they might come to the General Assembly with 
instructions on the machinery necessary to carry on 


UNRRA’s work. 


The Big Three 
Following the conclusion of the fifth UNRRA Coun- 


cil meeting, Mr. La Guardia consulted the heads of 
states primarily concerned with the problem of relief. 


“There can be no doubt,” he said, “that this prob- 
lem has been brought to the attention of the great 
majority of the United Nations in much detail and in 
good season. However, after the Geneva meeting | 
accepted the fact that the real solution to this prob- 
lem lay predominantly with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, and the United States.” 


Mr. La Guardia said that the results of his inter- 
views with the heads of these states were as follows: 


The U.S.S.R.: “I take it that the Soviet Union 
would contribute its proportionate share to a fund 
established and created by the United Nations to con- 
tinue the food relief work for 1947 .. 
that the Government of the Soviet Union has been 


. I understand 


asked whether they would be prepared to co-operate 
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in handling this problem internationally if some 
United Nations agency other than UNRRA were set up 
to do the job. I further understand that [they] would 

. . . [do so] if it were divorced entirely from any 
political consideration.” 


The United Kingdom: “| informed Mr, Attlee of 
the continued needs of many countries as to food 
deficiencies. . . | am confident that the United Kingdom 
will respond at this time to an international agency, as 
it has responded always when called to come to the aid 
of people in distress. . . I earnestly hope that the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom will be most carefully con- 
sidered in formulating a plan for meeting these needs. 
| am convinced that the United Kingdom, like other 
great powers. must inevitably be faced with certain 
responsibility for meeting these needs in 1947. I am 
equally convinced that in the long run it will be 
cheaper . . . if we do it on an international basis. with. 
. each 
nation waiting for some other little nation to come h. 


out interruption, than to let this thing go . 


in hand.” 


The United States: 
| found him most understanding. | am sure I reflect his 


“LT saw President Truman. and 


views when I say that President Truman is heartily in 
favor of .. . [the United States doing its share] in co- 
operating with the needs for 1947. He agrees with me 
that there is no need for this elaborate large machinery 
for UNRRA that we have. I think I may safely say that 


he agreed that all the money should go for food and 


very little of it for administration, and I am confident 
that when it comes before him, we will find his sympa- 
thetic and understanding support . . . [However] that 
may not at this moment reflect the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment as to methods.” 


Turning to the American delegates, Mr. La Guardia 
said: “I appeal to my countrymen at this table to con- 
sider this problem in the light that the majority of the 
American people would have us do it and not as an ex- 
pedient to meet any momentary irritation or viewpoint 
that may exist in the course of a temporary policy .. . 
We can depend upon the representatives of the Ameri- 
can people understanding that a concrete, constructive. 
fair and just solution to this program on an interna- 
tional basis . will meet with the approval of the 
American people . . . The key to this problem remains 
with the United States Government.” 


Wide implications of relief 


Mr. La Guardia said that the issues raised by the 
relief problem have wide implications. If the United 
Nations could not achieve effective co-operation in this 
field he feared the whole concept of the United Na- 
tions would be threatened. 
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By a resolution of February 1, 1946, the General Assembly 
instructed the Secretary-General to “seek to make arrange- 
ments with the Director-General of UNRRA whereby the 
General Assembly may be furnished with full reports on the 
work of UNRRA and on the progress made towards economic 
rehabilitation in the countries assisted by UNRRA.” In com- 
pliance with this request the Director-General of UNRRA 
transmitted to the Secretary-General on September 2, 1946, a 
report prepared by the Economic Adviser of UNRRA. 

Entitled “Economic Recovery in the countries assisted by 
UNRRA” the 182-page report surveys UNRRA relief work 


and the progress and prospects of the assisted countries. 
The following is an abstract of the principal data provided 
in the report: 


Greece: The Greek Government believes that its minimum 
import requirements for 1947 will result in a deficit in its 
balance of payments of $155,000,000, even after full allowance 
has been made for the sale overseas in desired currency of its 
exportable crops and for other items of foreign income. The 
realization of even this figure depends upon a more favorable 
out-turn of production and exports than may prove possible. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Greece will require 
financial aid to obtain the imports needed to achieve the 
degree of recovery necessary. 


Yugoslavia: The Yugoslav Government estimates its deficit 
in 1947 at $300,000,000, basing this figure on a high estimate 
of export activity which it may well prove impossible to secure. 
No sizable export of Yugoslavia’s staple products can be an- 
ticipated, and indeed in some of the items which it once 
exported, it is likely that imports will also be needed in 1947. 
Moreover, the heavy destruction caused by the war will require 
additional capital imports if recovery is to continue. Such 
exports as it may have will look for dollar or sterling payments. 


Albania: Even in pre-war years, Albania was dependent 
upon external aid to maintain essential imports of fuel and 
manufactures. The adverse conditions in 1945 and 1946 have 
retarded the redevelopment of its agriculture, and there is little 
prospect of its being able to support itself during 1947. Al- 
though no official estimate has been made, it is likely that 
Albania’s needs in 1947 will be approximately the same as in 


1946 when UNRRA provided some $28,000,000. 


Poland: After the maximum allowance has been made for 
Poland's export possibilities, including the export of coal, the 
Polish Government estimates that it will have to obtain free 
exchange amounting to some $200,000,000 to finance the im- 
port of vitally needed foodstuffs, industrial equipment and raw 
materials. It is likely that the Polish Government would find 
it impossible to achieve the anticipated level of exports unless 
these minimum imports requirements are satisfied. 





He further pointed out that the time has come to 
consider Europe as a whole, since no country could be 
assisted without taking into account the entire conti- 
nent. It is therefore imperative to consider the situation 
in Germany, and he expressed his hope that the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four would reach an agreement 
on Germany which would make it possible for that 
country to be treated as an economic whole. 
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Estimated Relief Requirements 








Czechoslovakia: Even in Czechoslovakia, where damage 
was not so great as in some of the other countries and recovery 
has been encouragingly rapid, the government estimates that 
its deficit in 1947 will be $180,000,000. This figure depends 
upon the most favorable development of exports, including 
the solution of the transport problem, and it assumes that the 
government will successfully negotiate important foreign 
credits. An important problem for the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment—as indeed for all these nations—will be to secure the 
particular currencies, especially the U. S. dollars, needed to 
pay for the required imports. 















Italy: The condition of Italy is indeed serious and its re- 
covery has been severely handicapped by the difficulties of 
obtaining essential imports of food, raw materials and fuel. 
This difficulty is reflected in the Italian Government's expecta- 
tion that in 1947 its deficit of import requirements will amount 
to $880,000,000. Even if the Italian Government succeeds in 
obtaining foreign credits, it is clear that this large figure 
cannot be met in full. Some direct assistance must be provided. 












Austria: Many internal difficulties have hampered the re- 
vival of Austrian industry. As a consequence, its foreign trade 
has reached only an exceedingly low level. Since only slow 
progress in 1947 can be expected, the Austrian requirements 
in 1947 will amount to over $300,000,000, while exports on the 
most favorable assumptions may amount to $100,000,000. The 
deficit of $200,000,000 will need to be covered if even a 
tolerable level of consumption and productive activity is to be 
maintained in 1947. 













China: The needs of the people of China far surpass the 
total resources which are likely to become available. That 
part of these needs, however, which must be met from overseas 
but for which the Chinese Government lacks the resources to 
pay, will amount to some $500,000,000. 









Ukraine: The needs of the Ukrainian S.S.R. are vast. 
UNRRA has been able to provide a limited sum intended in 
part to supplement the food supply and also to aid the future 
production of food. After a disastrous harvest the position of 
the Ukraine, despite the immense efforts made by the people 
of that republic, will remain as urgent as ever. The continu- 
ation of aid on the same scale will unquestionably be necessary. 











Byelorussia: Like the Ukraine, Byelorussia has had the 
disaster of crop failure added to its burden of war devastation, 
and its need for external assistance continues to be grave. 








Other Countries: UNRRA’s aid has also been given to Fin- 
land, the Philippines, Korea, the Dodecanese, Ethiopia, Hun- 
gary, and San Marino. None of these countries has yet become 
self-sustaining. All of them need some further aid in the small 
degree in which UNRRA has already been able to help them. 


















Mr. La Guardia urged the Committee to act promptly. 
Further studies, more statistics, he said, will simply 
amount to delaying tactics. 







It now remains with the Second Committee. which is 
concerned not only with relief but also with related 
tasks—economic reconstruction of devastated areas 
and short and long-range food problems—to evolve 
its recommendations for consideration by the Assembly. 
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UNRRA’S Record of Service 


Fulfilment of a great international humanitarian mission 


Tue United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA), which was the first operating 
agency established by countries of the United Nations 
has started tapering off its activities in anticipation of 
turning over its functions to the permanent interna- 
tional agencies now being established. The record of 
UNRRA’s operations, the first attempt in history to 
cope with relief and rehabilitation problems on an 
international basis, shows that UNRRA has succeeded 
to a great degree in fulfilling the mission for which it 
was created, despite the fact that it was established 
in the midst of the war as an emergency agency having 
a limited life, and that it had to cope with extraordin- 
ary problems of organization, logistics and shipping. 

Its aim and scope were described by its first Direc- 
tor-General, Herbert H. Lehman, as follows: “Nations 
no less than individuals desire to live in dignity and 
self-respect. They wish to become self-reliant members 
of the world community. To this end they seek the op- 
portunity to work, to produce, to trade. They turn to 
us with no idea of long-continuing relief; but like 
individuals overwhelmed by some catastrophic mis- 
fortune they merely ask for our help in order that they 
may surmount a dire national emergency . . . one car- 
dinal principle above all else should motivate our 
actions and govern our policies. That is the principle 
of helping people to help themselves. That principle 
must always be the guiding light of UNRRA.” 


What UNRRA was organized to do 

As its name implies, UNRRA was organized to pro- 
vide relief and rehabilitation—not assistance in re- 
construction, which may be defined as a long-term 
process to attain levels of production and living which 
prevailed before the war. UNRRA has concentrated 
primarily on assisting those countries without adequate 
foreign exchange resources to finance their own relief 
imports. This assistance has consisted of relief supplies: 
food, clothing, fuel, medicines; relief services: health 
and welfare services, repatriation of displaced per- 
sons; and rehabilitation supplies and services: seeds, 
fertilizers, insecticides, basic farm tools, repair parts 
for the rehabilitation of industry, transportation, and 
other public utilities, and raw materials. 

UNRRA has provided no assistance to the nationals 
of Germany and Japan. These occupied ex-enemy coun- 
tries are under the jurisdiction of the Allied military 
authorities, who have responsibility regarding the 
food and other relief requirements of the German and 
Japanese populations. However, UNRRA has aided 
those persecuted groups in Germany who were the 
victims of Nazi persecution because of race, religion, 
or activities in favor of the United Nations. 
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At its first session in November 1943, the UNRRA 
Council adopted a Financial Plan for the Administra- 
tion. This Plan recommended that each member 
government whose home territory had not been occu- 
pied by the enemy should make a contribution approx. 
imately equivalent to one per cent of the national 
income of the country for the year ending June 30, 
1943. 

All member governments, whether or not their home 
territories were occupied by the enemy, undertook to 
contribute proportionately to UNRRA’s administrative 


budget. 


The planning stage 


UNRRA came into existence on November 9, 1943, 
at a time when no country had yet been liberated and 
when the war was being waged in two vast theaters 
on opposite sides of the earth. The crisis of the war 
had not yet passed; D-Day was still six months away 
in Europe, and relief requirements had to be sub- 
ordinated to military necessities. Yet, from November, 
1943 until about April, 1945—when it was still largely 
in a planning stage—UNRRA was able to create the 
organization which proved indispensable in later 
operations. Headquarters (in Washington, D.C.) and 
regional offices were established; personnel was re- 
cruited, despite the great difficulties of securing a 
good staff when many officials were “frozen” to 
military and government posts. Operating arrange- 
ments were worked out with the various wartime 
agencies: negotiations were entered into with the gov- 
ernments contributing both funds and supplies; mis- 
sions were dispatched overseas to explore relief needs 
and negotiate formal agreements with receiving gov- 
ernments; and standards or bases for relief require- 
ments were adopted. This planning period saw the 
adoption of a program of limited aid to Italy and of 
the taking over of the administration of rehabilitation 
camps in the Middle East. 


Development of Large-Scale Operations 
On April 1, 1945, UNRRA assumed relief respon- 


sibilities from the military authorities in Greece. This 
work had been conducted since October 1944 under 
the control of the combined American-British military 
authorities. This marked the beginning of UNRRA’s 
large-scale field work. Operations in Yugoslavia began 
on April 15, 1945. V-E. Day paved the way for increas- 
ing supplies and shipping to meet the needs of liberated 
countries in Europe. The shipment of supplies to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland was hampered seriously 
for several months, however, by the limitations im- 
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posed by wrecked port facilities and by the round- 
about, but unavoidable, route through the single Black 
Sea port of Constanza, Rumania. 


In the early stages after liberation, UNRRA’s prin- 
cipal efforts to revive the severely damaged network 
of railroads. waterways and roads essential for the 
carrying out of its mission of relief and rehabilitation 
was directed towards the provision of motor trucks, 
large numbers of which were delivered in 1945 before 
the winter made key routes impassable. 


The third quarter of 1945 witnessed new important 
developments. Denmark and the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics were admitted 
to membership on the UNRRA Council, and the way 
was paved for the two Soviet republics to request re- 
lief and rehabilitation assistance. This increased the 
number of nations members of the Council to 48. 
Full-scale aid to Italy was agreed upon, and Austria, 
Korea, and Formosa, all victims of invasion and 
annexation in the past, were made eligible to apply 
for aid. The surrender of Japan accelerated the pro- 
gram to provide relief and rehabilitation assistance 
to China through the opening of ports and the increas- 
ed availability of shipping and supplies. The third 
quarter also saw some 5,000 UNRRA specialists in 
Europe assisting the military in the assembling and care 
of millions of displaced United Nations nationals. 
UNRRA teams cared for nearly a million displaced 
persons during the winter of 1945-1946. 


When UNRRA was originally financed, it was im- 
possible to gauge the ultimate relief and rehabilita- 
tion needs of countries requiring assistance once the 
war ended. By the summer of 1945, however, it 


Farmers in China’s starving Hunan 
Province lug UNRRA flour away 
from a food distribution point in 
the famine area. Many carriers 
were unable to complete the two- 
mile journey with their precious 
load. An example of transport dif- 
ficulties which have hampered dis- 
Iribution of UNRRA food in China. 
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had become clear that UNRRA’s available resources 
would prove inadequate to fulfill its program of 
operations. As a result, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that a second contribution in the 
same amount should be made by the uninvaded 
countries. 


The acute shortage of food also imperilled the 
whole UNRRA program in the autumn of 1945. In 
Greece. Yugoslavia, Albania, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Italy and Austria, the 1945 output of cereals was 21.2 
million tons below pre-war; UNRRA’s cereal imports 
into these countries from July 1945 to the end of June 
1946 amounted to 2.6 million tons, while cereals 
supplied by the U.S.S.R., the United States and the 
occupying powers in Austria in 1945-46 amounted to 
an additional million tons. 


Difficulties of supply and transportation continu- 
ally upset delivery plans, and time after time shipping 
programs and therefore rations in the receiving coun- 
tries had to be cut. In the crucial winter and spring 
of 1946, the distribution system in all UNRRA 
recipient countries was faced with repeated crises and 
only by the narrowest margin was starvation averted. 
Just before the new harvest began to come in, rations 
had declined to a point where in none of the European 
countries assisted by UNRRA did the normal con- 
sumer receive much more than 1,500 calories a day 
and large sections of the population obtained much 


less. 


Extraordinary efforts on the part of the major 
wheat-growing countries and the arrival of harvests 
in liberated areas materially eased the food situation 





in the last half of 1946, although UNRRA officials 
warned that the danger of hunger would remain at 
least through 1947. 


This year has found UNRRA in high gear. It 
has been providing general relief aid to the following 
countries: Albania, Austria, Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, China, Czechoslovakia, the Dode- 
canese, Greece. Italy, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and Yugoslavia. Programs of lim- 
ited emergency aid are in effect on behalf of Finland. 
Hungary and the Philippines, and a special program 
is being operated to help Ethiopia, chiefly medical, 
welfare and transport assistance. UNRRA personnel 
are assisting the military in the care of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and administer hundreds of assembly centers. 
However, final responsibility for the displaced persons 
operations in Germany and Austria is with the mili- 
tary authorities, who provide the basic supplies and 
transportation. 


The achievement 


Since UNRRA undertook major operational re- 
sponsibilities, in April 1945, its humanitarian and 
economic accomplishments, its turnover in volume of 
supplies and the dollar value of its relief expendi- 
tures, have all been impressive. 


UNRRA’s Director-General, Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
in his report to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on the progress made toward economic re- 
habilitation in the countries assisted by the Adminis- 
tration, summed up, in terms of dollar value. the 


The Director-General of UNRRA. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, shown visit- 
ing an UNRRA shoe repair shop 
near Rome, at which 3,500 dis- 
carded army boots are sorted, re- 
paired and packed daily for distri- 
bution to needy Italian workers. 


results of the operation since it began: “By the end 
of its operations, UNRRA will have delivered abou 
$3.500,000.000 worth of supplies (including freight), 
This is more than three times the value of relief afte; 
World War I and includes, besides relief commodi. 
ties, over $1,000,000,000 for equipment and supplies 
to rehabilitate the countries’ economies, an aspect 
woefully neglected after the last war.” 


The great volume of supply handled by UNRRA, 
and the steady acceleration of the operations, is shown 
by the following cumulative statistics of supplies 
shipped overseas: 


37,000 long tons 
End of second quarter, 1945.. 1,101,000 long tons 
End of third quarter, 1945.... 2.126.000 long tons 
4.032.000 long tons 
End first quarter, 1946 8.252.000 long tons 
End of second quarter, 1946. ..12.855,000 long tons 


End of third quarter, 1946. ...16,633,000 long tons 
(preliminary estimate) 


End of first quarter, 1945..... 


End of fourth quarter, 1945... 


By the middle of 1946, all countries in Europe 
receiving UNRRA’s supplies had achieved a fair suc- 
cess in bringing inflation under control although the 
stability reached, according to Mr. La Guardia’s 
report to the Secretary-General, was precarious in 
some cases. UNRRA’s supplies, the Director-General 
states, have rendered substantial assistance in the 
various governments’ battle against inflation. By 
raising consumption above the level of destitution, 
these supplies helped create an economic milieu in 
which inflation could be kept and brought under con- 


trol. To the extent that UNRRA supplies were sold by 
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the governments, money was taken out of circulation 
and existing inflationary pressures relieved. The 
amount of money involved has been substantial. ac- 
cording to UNRRA’s Director-General, who estimates 
that the total gross proceeds of the sale of UNRRA 
supplies to various countries in Europe represent 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the total government 
expenditure of the country concerned over a corres- 


ponding period. 


Degree of rehabilitation in Europe 


In his report to the Secretary-General. Mr. La 
Guardia sums up the rehabilitation of the countries 
assisted in Europe by UNRRA as follows: With 
UNRRA’s help “supplementing their own superb 
efforts. the peoples of the countries assisted in 
Europe have made great strides towards economic 
rehabilitation. Starvation has been averted. A sub- 
stantial recovery has been achieved in agricultural 
production, transportation has been greatly improved. 
and industry has begun to recover in most countries. 
No serious epidemics have occurred.” Although 
these results are gratifying, Mr. La Guardia warns 
that “it must be borne in mind that only the smallest 
beginnings have been made in the replacement of 
capital losses such as railroad rolling stock. live- 
stock. industrial equipment, and housing. Only the 
very first steps have been taken to rebuild the intri- 
cate network of trade among European countries. by 
which their economies can complement each others 


resources. 

Due to its geographical position, its economic 
resources and the exploitation of its political power, 
Germany had. before the war, a central place in this 


fs 
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network both as a market for a great variety 
of commodities and as a supplier of coal, specialized 
semi-manufactures and industrial machinery and 
parts. At present, Germany is an economic vacuum 
in the middle of Europe; and other countries have 
not yet replaced it. As a result of these and other 
factors production is still well below pre-war levels 
and consumption precariously maintained.” 


UNRRA undertook the task of relief of countries 
which had suffered a severe decline in agricultural 
output as a result of losses in manpower, shortage of 
seed, draft animals and agricultural machinery, and 
reduced soil fertility due to prolonged low applica- 
tion of fertilizers. The critical problem of labor 
shortage has been outside the scope of UNRRA, but 
through its assistance in the repatriation of some 
6.000.000 displaced persons (including a large num- 
ber of agricultural workers) it has made an indirect 
contribution to alleviate this shortage. UNRRA 
has been able to meet some, but not all, of the 
most essential material needs in the rehabilitation 
of Europe’s agriculture. Limited financial resources 
and world-wide shortages of many of the items re- 
quired made it impossible to supply more than a 
small part of the deficiencies. 


“For example.” Mr. La Guardia states in his report. 
“seven European countries receiving major UNRRA 
assistance lost over 2,500,000 horses and mules. and 
over 11,000,000 head of cattle during the war: 
UNRRA’s program calls for 173,000 of the former 
and about 5,000 of the latter. By concentrating 
heavily on tractors, UNRRA may replace about one- 
tenth of the total draft power losses of these countries. 

Owing to these losses of productive factors. the after- 


Schoolchildren at Patras, Greece. 
Meals at schools are part of 
UNRRA’s welfare program, under 
which 600,000 children have been 
receiving supplementary foods. 
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effects of actual fighting, and a severe drought in the 
Mediterranean area, the first post-war grain crop in the 
UNRRA countries was disastrously low. Intense etforts 
by the farmers, better weather conditions and assistance 
from UNRRA together made possible a harvest in 1946 
which will be notably higher than that of 1945, al- 
though still substantially below pre-war. Return to nor- 
mal conditions will probably take years.” 


UNRRA’s structure 


The agency which has achieved this great record has 
a structure comparable to that of most contemporary 
international agencies. A Council, composed of one 
representative from each member, has been the policy- 
making body: a Central Committee. consisting of nine 


Above, UNRRA delivers a shipload of farm tractors to 

Greece to speed up local food production. These tractors, 

ready to be driven off the dock at Piraeus, were part of the 

$579 farm tractors which UNRRA sent to liberated European 

countries in 1945. Below, sick refugee children get the 

best medical care at the UNRRA refugee camp hospital in 
Santa Maria di Leuca, Italy. 


members, in continuous session, has been empowered 
to make policy decisions of an emergency nature; vari. 
ous standing and technical committees have assisted 
these two bodies; and finally, the executive authority 
for conduct of the operation has been vested in a 
Director-General, appointed by the Council on the 
unanimous nomination of the Central Committee. Her. 
bert H. Lehman served as Director-General from the 
establishment of UNRRA until ill-health forced him to 
resign in March, 1946. Mr. La Guardia then succeeded 
him as Director-General. 

A cardinal principle of the Administration has been 
its adherence to Resolution No. 7 of the UNRRA Coun. 
cil, which states in part: “That at no time shall relief 
and rehabilitation supplies be used as a_ political 
weapon. and no discrimination shall be made in the 
distribution of relief supplies because of race, creed, 
or political belief . . . That distribution should be so 
conducted thai all classes of the population, irrespective 
of their purchasing power, shall receive their equitable 
shares of essential commodities.” 

UNRRA was established on a collaborative, not a 
coercive, basis. It can recommend action to the member 
governments whose servant it is, and whose sovereign 
rights it at all times respects, but it cannot compel 
action. far less commandeer ships, supplies or funds. 

As an operating agency designed to work in many 
countries UNRRA has represented an innovation in in- 
ternational organization and has been forced to pioneer 
extensively in the field of international administration. 
UNRRA has also differed in the scope of its activities 
from the various relief agencies which were created as a 
result of World War I, for the latter were national or- 
ganizations operating in a national frame of reference, 
and their efforts were relatively unco-ordinated. 


Handing over UNRRA’s activities 


The UNRRA Council held its fifth session at Geneva 
in August. 1946, principally for the purpose of adopt- 
ing policies regarding the termination of the organiza- 
tion and the transfer of its remaining functions to per- 
manent international bodies. Among the resolutions 
adopted by the Council were: 

1. The transfer of UNRRA’s major health activities 
to the World Health Organization or its Interim Com- 
mission ; 

2. The authorization of the transfer to the United 
Nations of such social welfare functions as the United © 
Nations should desire to undertake; 

3. The continuation of displaced persons operations 
until undertaken by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, or by any other appropriate body, provided that 
none of these operations were to be continued by 
UNRRA after June 30, 1947; 

4. The rehabilitation of children and adolescents of 
liberated countries by the creation of an International 
Children’s Fund to which such assets would be trans- 
ferred as the Central Committee might determine to be 
available after completion of the work of UNRRA; 
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5. The recommendation that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations establish the appropriate agency, 
or agencies, to review the needs in 1947 for financing 
urgent imports of the basic essentials of life, after the 
termination of UNRRA programs, and to recommend 
the financial assistance required to meet such future 
relief needs. 

These five major realms of activity indicate the effort 
which will be required by the United Nations to 
shoulder the many responsibilities of UNRRA. The 
General Assembly is considering at its current session 
how best to assume them. 

At the first plenary meetings of the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly there were many words 
of high praise for UNRRA’s achievements. Stanoje 
Simich of Yugoslavia said: “UNRRA’s activities are 
a noble attempt to implement the ideas of the United 
Nations. They started at a time when the world situa- 
tion was at its worst. When practically the whole of 
Europe was under nazi control, they started as a 
demonstration of moral solidarity towards the nations 


which had been most @fttty~exposed to the devasta- 


tion of the nazi and fascist war machines.” 


Its activities “have been a superb and an astonishing 
success.” said Philip Noel-Baker of the United King- 
dom in an eloquent tribute. “They have saved whole 
nations from starvation; they have saved the world 
from epidemics and civil wars, and they have done more 
than that: they have proved that international institu- 
tions, even on the most intricate operating tasks, can 
be made to work.” 
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interest that have been received by the Department of Public Information: 


States—United Nations Information 


UNRRA Council Membership 


The following nations are members of the 


UNRRA Council: 





Australia India 
Belgium Iran 

Bolivia Iraq 

Brazil Liberia 
Byelorussian 5.5.R. Luxembourg 
Canada Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China New Zealand 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Norway 
Cuba ‘ Panama 
Czechoslovakia Paraguay 
Denmark Peru 
Dominican Republic Philippines 
Ecuador Poland 
Egypt Turkey 


El Salvador 


Following is a list of United Nations documents and official publications of United Nations 





Ukrainian S.S.R. 


. Ethiopia Union of S. Africa 
France United Kingdom 
Greece United States 
Guatemala US.S.R. 

Haiti Uruguay 
Honduras Venezuela 
Iceland Yugoslavia 
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PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, 


MEXICO CITY 
Panama. MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES 
Exrerrores. Asociacion de las Na- 
ciones Americanas. Estudio acerca de 
la organizacién de las Republicas de 
América como comunidad juridica de 
caracter regional, y proyecto de Pacto 
Constitutivo, arreglado a las estipula- 
ciones de la Carta de las Naciones 
Unidas y las recomendaciones de la 
Resolucién IX de la Conferencia de 
Mexico sobre Problemas de la Guerra 
y de la Paz. Por Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores de 
Panama. Panama, R. de P. Imprenta 

Nacional, 1946, 


UNITED NATIONS 

U. S. DeparTMENT oF State. Goals for 
United Nations—Economic and So- 
cial. [Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1946] (Publication 2631, United 





Series 11, Foreign Affairs Outlines, 
Building the Peace, no. 9, Autumn 
1946). 


— Goals for the United Nations—Po- 


litical and Security. [Washington, 
Govt. Print. Office, 1946] (Publica- 
tion 2623, United States—United Na- 
tions Information Series 10, Foreign 
Affairs Outlines, Building the Peace, 
no. 8, Autumn, 1946). 


— Guide to the United States and the 


United Nations. [Washington, Govt. 
Print. Office, 1946] (Publication 2634, 
United States—United Nations infor- 
mation Series 12). Contains: Chron- 
ology of the United States and the 
United Nations: Principal officials of 
the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations (as of September 
1946) ; Background material on the 
United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, SAN FRANCISCO 


Repusiica O. Det Urcucuay. CAMARA 


DE SENADORES. Carta de las Naciones 
Unidas. Estatuto de la Corte Inter- 
nacional de Justicia y acuerdo provi- 
sional firmado en la Conferencia de 
San Francisco el dia 26 de junio de 
1945. Aprobados en la sesion de 1° 
de noviembre de 1945. Monteviedo, 


Edit. Florensa & Lafon. 


Urucuay. MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES 


Extertores. Cabildo Ministro: Ing. 
José Serrato. Carta des las Naciones 
Unidas, Estatuto de la Corte Inter- 
nacional de Justicia, Acuerdos Provi- 
sionales, San Francisco, E.E.U.U. del 
25 de abril al 26 de junio de 1945. 
[Montevideo?] Seccion Prensa, In- 
formaciones y Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
1945. 





Complete List of United Nations Publications 


DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, SAN FRANCISCO 1945. 15 vol- 
umes plus Index (Index now in preparation). 
Volumes not sold separately. English and 
French documents 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 12 No- 
vember 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
Spanish 

REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 
23 December 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
Spanish 


JOURNAL OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION WITH EIGHT SUPPLEMENTS contain- 
ing Summary Records of the Eight Committees 
of the Commission. (Bilingual—English & 
French) the set 

JOURNALS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY. 34 Issues (Bilingual—English & 
French) the set 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY DURING THE FIRST PART OF 
ITS FIRST SESSION. Available in the follow- 
ing editions: Bilingual (English-French) . 
Chinese, Russian, Spanish 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE WORK 
OF THE ORGANIZATION. — 30 June, 1946. 
Available in the following editions: English, 
French, Russian, Chinese, Spanish 


TERMS OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS MAN. 
DATES Bilingual (English — French edition) 

REPORT OF THE HEADQUARTERS COM.- 
MISSION TO THE SECOND PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Eng- 
lish Edition 


PRELIMINARY BUDGET ESTIMATES OF 
EXPENDITURE. First Annual Budget 1946 and 
Second Annual Budget 1947. English Edition... 

PROVISIONAL RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Separate English 
Ad) PPENC GARONNE s 6ia:ic ais n. acess aes.a0r sais each 

JOURNAL OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (12 
January — 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — English 
and French) per copy 


.10 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL (since 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — 
English and French) per copy 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (Bilingual — 
English and French): Issues 1, 2, 3........ each 
Issue No. 4 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: REPORT OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE SPANISH QUES- 
TION. Bilingual Edition 
Separate English and French editions. .... each 

JOURNAL OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. (Bilingual — English and French) 

per copy 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION (Bilingual — English 


and French) per copy 


SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


(Bilingual-English and French) Issues 1 and 


? 


FIRST REPORT OF THE ADVISORY GROUP 
OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRATIVE, PER- 
SONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 
TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 30 June, 1946. 158 pp. 
English Edition 

SECOND REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
GROUP OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY 
QUESTIONS. 19 October 1946. 28 pp. English 
Edition 

FINAL ACTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH CONFERENCE HELD IN NEW 
YORK FROM 19 JUNE TO 22 JULY, 1946. 
Separate English and French Editions ....each 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 42 
pp. English Edition 

JOURNAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Pub- 
lished since 8 October 1946. 5 times weekly 
(6 times weekly during the meetings of the 
General Assembly). (Bilingual-English and 
French). Contains Orders of the Day, agendas 
of meetings, etc. During the General Assembly 
the Journal contains verbatim reports of all 
plenary meetings and summary records of com- 
mittee meetings. By subscription—or per copy .. 
iINITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN 
published weekly in English and French edi- 
tions. (A Spanish edition to be published 
shortly). Annual subscription $6, price per 


Available from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 2960 Broadway, New York City 

H. M. Stationery Orrice. London, Edinburgh. Belfast. Cardiff. Manchester, or 
through any bookseller in the United Kingdom 

Ervar Munkseaarp, Norregade 6, Copenhagen, for Denmark 

Tue Unitep Nations OrrFice, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 


Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Commission 


Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 


Refugee Organization 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 


Trade and Employment 


General Assembly of the United Nations 


Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization 


Council of Foreign Ministers 

General Meeting of CITEJA 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee 
African Traffic Conference (IATA) 
Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 


Forthcoming 
UNESCO General Conference—lst Session 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works of the ILO 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Committee of Experts on Postal Matters 


Amarelesion Traffic Conference (IATA) 


Statistical Commission 
Economic and Employment Commission’ 


Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 


Commission on Human Rights 

Population Commission 

Social Commission 

Transport and Communications Commission 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Sub-Commission of the Economic and Employment 


Commission 


Economic and Social Council—4th session 
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